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PLACEMENT  DIRECTORS 

constantly  ask  this  question: 


ARE  YOUR  GRADUATES 
BURROUGHS-TRAiNED? 


TEN  KEY  ADDING 
MACHINES 


FULL  KEVIDARD  ADDING 
MACHINES 


SENSIMATIC  ACCDUNTING 
MACHINES 


CALCULATING 

MACHINES 


And  Here  Are  Four  Good  Reasons  for  Their  Question 


mm 


Nuturuiiy,  thi*y  nwHi  HurrouKhH-truinod  KruduatcH 
for  ‘‘Koid  on  HurrouKiis”  rornpanioH — and  tin*  list 
of  sucli  fompani«*s  ia  j^rowing  «*v»*ry  day. 

So  wh«*n  you  train  your  studenta  on  Hurrougha 
rnachirx'H,  you’re  acLuaiiy  giving  them  a  better 
ohanee  for  a  ia-tter  joi).  And  you’re  giving  tiie 
piarement  p(‘opie  the  kind  of  graduat<«  tiiey're 
i(H)king  for. 

That’a  important — to  give  your  atudenta  the  kind  of 
training  that  wiii  heip  tiiem  find  jol)a  ({uickiy.  Hut 
(Hjuaily  important,  your  aehooi  aiiouid  have  the 
ma<‘hin«*8  that  wiii  prove  to  i)e  the  iurentnn  nt. 

BEST  FOR  BUSINESS-IDEAL  FOR  CLASSROOM  USE 

For  tlie  aarne  reaaona  that  they're  preferre«l  for 


huain«*aa,  Hurrougha  basic  l)usirn*sa  machines  are 
ideally  suited  for  classroom  use.  They’re  simply 
d«-aigned,  highly  automatic,  and  ea.sy  to  use — so 
that  your  students  will  like  them.  And  because 
they’re  built  to  la.st,  maintenance  cost  will  be 
remarkably  low.  For  full  information,  simply  call 
or  write  our  near<*st  branch  office. 

TRAINING  AIDS  AVAILABLE 

Hurroughs  has  prepared  many  helpful  training  aids, 
ba.s«>d  on  its  long  experience  with  office  methods 
and  procedur«*s,  to  assist  teachers.  Textbooks, 
I)ractice  work  forms,  and  other  materials  are 
availal)le  to  both  puf)lic  and  private  scho«ils.  .Just 
call  our  local  l)ranch  office,  or  write  to  Hurroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 

Hurrougha**  and  *’Senvimatir”  trade-marks 


Burroughs 


I 


What  makes  the 
Royal  bandwagon  so  popular? 


OvKR  THK  YEARS,  more  and  more  scJkkjIs  have 
climbt'd  rm  the  Royal  bandwaKon,  until  now 
more  sc1kh)1s  use  Royals  than  any  other  tyjX'writer. 

There  must  lx-  a  reason.  Indeed,  there  are  several. 

Royals  are  easier  to  teach  on.  And  easier  to  learn 
on.  They  stand  up  under  ruKKed  classr(K)m  use.  They 
take  less  time  out  for  repairs. 

And  as  for  service.  Royal  maintains  more  than  fKX) 
service  centers  able  to  Kive  yf)u  prompt,  elTicient, 
accurate  help,  if  needed. 

Rfiyal  provides  students  and  teachers  with  a  host 
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of  typiriK  J«nd  teachinK  aids  and  offers  valuable  in¬ 
structional  demonstrations  free. 

This  tyjK  writer  is  jireferred  2'4  to  1  by  |)eople  in 
business  who  tyix.  Are  you  usmK  the  World’s 
Number  1  Tyix  wnter  in  your  classnKnns? 


STANDARD,  ELECTRIC,  PORTABLE  TYPEWRITERS 
Roytyp*”  butinctt  suppli** 

|t»ynl  'I'viit'writrr  Diviaion  «f  H«y«l  ('Atrititr»l'u>n 
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LETTERS 


"Realism"  and  Work  Experience 

To  the  Editor: 

.My  reason  for  writing  is  to  com¬ 
mend  you  for  a  letter  and  an  article 
in  your  Septemlter  issue.  I  am  in 
perfect  agreement  with  Miss  Mary 
Witherow,  of  St.  Louis,  in  her  “Plea 
for  Reali.sm”  (BE]W,  Sept.  ’.55,  p.  2). 

I  think  that  all  classrcMiin  teacfiers  have 
felt  the  increasing  pressure  of  class 
interruptions,  tardy  class  niemlyers, 
fretiuent  absences,  shortened  period, 
etc.,  during  the  past  several  years, 
and  there  se<‘ms  to  be  no  relief  in 
sight.  1  don’t  know  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  magic  in  “95  full  class 
[jeriods  in  a  semester,”  but  if  there 
is,  the  present-day  students  are  being 
short-changed  by  a  great  d(*al.  But  the 
IxKir  classroom  teacher,  of  course,  who 
is  exjM'cted  to  prepare  her  students 
for  jobs,  finds  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  accomplish  what  her  plans  call  for. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tragic  truth 
is  that,  with  the  general  level  of  in- 
telligcuKT*  in  clas.ses  .some  notches  be¬ 
low  what  it  was  25  years  ago— In-cause 
those  who  at  one  time  would  have 
failed  and  dropped  out  of  school  now 
continue,  and  counselors  still  feel  that 
their  place  is  in  the  commercial 
cla.sses— we  have  a  bigger  job  to  per¬ 
form  and  considerably  less  time  in 
which  to  do  it. 

It  has  Ijeen  my  conviction,  and  my 
critk'ism,  for  many  years  (as  I  enter 
my  forty-first  year  of  commiTcial 
teaching)  that  speakers,  writers,  and 
professors  offering  education  courses 
seem  to  visualize  so  many  idealistic 
situations  that  are  impossible  of  ful¬ 
fillment  tliat  it  is  quite  refreshing  to 
read  the  sentiments  of  one  who  calls 
attention  to  the  real  blocks  and  ob¬ 
stacles  that,  under  present  conditions, 
we  can  hardly  avoid.  < 

The  other  article  tliat  met  with  my 
hearty  approval  was  the  one  by  LeRoy 
A.  Brendel,  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts, 
under  the  heading,  “Work  Exp(*rience 
—at  What  Price':*’’  (p.  16). 

Thf*  matter  of  having  people  ex¬ 
cused  afteriKMHis  to  get  “office  work 
experience”  has  been  discussed  by 
committees  of  our  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  and  some  have  attempted  to  set  up 
situations.  Administrators  now  and 
then  seem  to  think  a  plan  of  this  type 
must  1m‘  wonder! Ill,  but  I  have  never 
l>een  able  to  r(*commend  or  adopt  it 
for  any  of  my  students. 

In  these  "work  experience”  jobs, 
it  usually  develops  that  the  student 
‘  is  assigned  such  simple  routine  tasks 
that  about  all  he  gains  is  the  experi- 
(Cantinued  on  jMge  S) 
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Doctor  Gregg  proved  it  first.  Every  Gregg  expert 
since  has  confirmed  it.  You  get  more  sj)eed  and 
clearer  notes  when  you  use  a  pen  for  Gregg  writing. 

And  when  your  pen  is  made  especially  for  Gregg 
writing,  the  difference  can  be  truly  amazing.  You 
can  prove  it  yourself. 

Next  time  you  pass  a  pen  counter,  ask  to  try  the 
Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  with  the  special  Gregg 
Point  (No.  1555).  See  how  it  s|:)eeds  your  writing — 
how  effortless  it  is  to  use.  Writes  without  pressure. 


never  skips,  never  misses.  And  every  stroke,  every 
circle,  every  hook  is  beautifully  clear— easy  to  read, 
easy  to  transcribe  because  all  strokes  are  uniform. 

Another  thing:  the  s|)ecial  Gregg  |x}int  of  the 
Esterbrook  Pen  is  renewable.  Should  you  ever 
damage  it,  simply  unscrew  the  old  point  and  screw 
in  a  new  one.  All  pen  counters  sell  Esterbr(K)k  Pens 
and  Gregg  He  new- Points.  Prices  are  most  modtist. 
('omplete  jjen  with  No.  1555  jK»int  sells  for  alxmt 
the  same  as  your  favorite  home  iH*rmanent.  Extra 
No.  1555  Gregg  Points  are  50c  each. 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


SHORTHAND  PEN 


T«ach*rt:  Write  for  FHFIE  Dirtation  F'eatii  Bwjklet  No.  6 
— "Facta  that  everyone  ahould  know  about  P'ountain  Fena." 


MAOC  IN  Ul>. 
CANADA  AND 
INGIANO 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Camdan  1,  Naw  Jartay 
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R.C. Allen  Business  Machines,  Inc. 

678  Front  Avo.,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

Wilhoul  obligalion,  please  send  me  more  information 
about  the  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  Typewriter. 


VISIBLE,  AUTOMATIC  MARGINS- T  he 

easiest,  fastest  margin  setting  of  all. 
Indiraiors  show  exact  location  on  mar¬ 
gin  scale. 

INTERCHANGEABLE  PLATEN  -  Teadi 
on  the  machine  that  gives  you  the 
“Quick-Switdi”  platen,  that  makes  the 
VisOmatic  a  specialized  writing 
machine. 

BALANCED  LINE  SPACING-Save  miles 
of  "reach”  w-ith  one-space  movement 
of  the  lever  for  single  sparing;  two- 
space  movement  for  doulile  s|)a(ing; 
not  .  .  .  three-spate  movement  for  all 
s[>acings. 

FINGERTIP  KEYSET  TAB  CONTROLS - 

Omveniently  placed  on  facing  panel; 
instant,  precision  set  and  dear;  simpli¬ 
fies  tabulation  recpiired  in  all  ty])cs  of 
professional  work. 

ADJUSTABLE  SPACING  -  Simplifies 
right  margin  justification  and  “error 
correction.” 

ALL  THE  “PROFESSIONAL"  FEATURES 

—  assuring  a  thorough  preparation  for 
the  business  world. 


R.C. Allen  Business  Machines,  Inc. 

678  Front  Avo.,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

1  i 
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Make  these 
Gregg  Supplies 

“OFFICIAL” 

with  every  memher 
of  your  class 


OFFICIAL  GREGG  SHORTHAND  NOTEBOOK 

For  sharper  clarity,  smoothtr  writing 
action.  Spiral  bound.  Pages  lie  flat  while 
writing.  Smooth  finished  top-grade  paper, 
70  Sheets.  140  Pages.  Your  biggest  buy 
in  shorthand  classroom  supplies. 

f'^oien  lotf  $2.23  pff  dozen 
/  Of  2  Cirofi:  $2J.OO  pet  grosi 
i  $o  6  Ctfois  $20.00  per  f^ross 
Net  pfiiex.  Pleate  add  10  per  cent 
to  pneet  for  ihtpmentt  from  San 
FfuniXtto  or  I'tallai. 

"SWEEPSTER"  POCKET  WATCH 

The  popular  moderately-priced  dictation 
timer.  An  accurate,  dependable  pocket 
watch  with  large,  red  sweep-second  hand 
for  easy  checking  of  15-  and  20-second 
timing  intervals.  Shockproof  mechanism. 

Set,  pju!  to  per  tent 

FeJeral  I'Xtiie  Tax 

GREGG  LETTERHEAD  PADS 

Now  in  eight  different  colors  and  six¬ 
teen  different  designs  for  realistic  prac¬ 
tice  in  every  style  of  letter  arrangement. 
Pads  are  gummed  at  bottom  for  easy 
identification  and  grit-free  insertion.  For 
heightened  class  interest  and  realism. 

to  90  padi  t  a  eath 

too  4^0  pad!  $  32  eaih 

500  or  more  t-29  eaih 

Net  pint  pottage  Pleate  add  tO 
per  tent  for  ihiftmenlt  from  San 
trantiito  or  Dailat. 

OFFICIAL  GREGG  SHORTHAND 
FOUNTAIN  PEN 

The  special  glide-action  fountain  pen  de¬ 
signed  by  Cregg  for  the  use  of  short¬ 
hand  writers.  Sleek  black  barrel  with 
perfect  balance.  Identified  by  the  Cregg 
symbol  on  the  cap. 

$5.75  ea,h  net 

20  Per  tent  dtnount  on  orders 
for  fi  or  more 

Gregg  Supplies  Department 

New  York  36.  330  W.  42nd  St. 
Chicago  30, 4655  Chase  Ave.,  Lincolnwood 
San  Francisco  4,  66  Post  St. 

Dallas  2.  501  Elm  St. 


I  LETTERS  {Cititthnud  from  tmfie  2) 

fiice  of  working  with  rognlar  oinploy- 
t'fs  in  a  real  job  situation.  Ilowovor, 
he'll  get  all  that  within  six  months 
after  graduation;  and,  while  he  is  giv¬ 
ing  up  his  half-days  for  the  routine 
assignments  in  the  office,  he  is  de¬ 
prived  of  the  great  variety  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  might  conn*  to  him  through 
his  advanced  classes  in  office  practice, 
etc. 

So,  it  was  r«*freshing  to  hav<‘  soim* 

I  articles  that  were  <piite  down  to  earth. 

Most  teachers  face  ihi'sr*  things,  and 
j  in  a  group  discu.ssion  among  tluan- 
I  .selves  would  lusirtily  agr<-e  with  what 
i  these  two  |M*ople  have  e.vpressed.  The 
I  <|uestiou,  th«-n,  is:  why  must  we  read 
and  listen  to  almost  every  kind  of 
'  treatment  of  “noveltv”  possibilities, 

'  idealistic  and  untried,  when  what  we 
!  nei'd  so  often  are  answers  to  real 
I  classroom  situations':* 

Not  a  Defensive  Attitude 

I  Naturally,  tIuTe  ar<-  those  who  will 
feel  that  I  am  “living  in  the  past”  ami 
i  that  older  teach<*rs  are  not  willing  to 
I  ar  cept  these  new'er  d<‘Velopments;  but 
I  some  remarks  by  I'rof.  .Arthur  K. 

'  Bestor,  of  the  Ihiiversity  of  Illinois, 

!  addressing  a  group  her«’  in  Wisconsin 
j  recently,  might  point  up  the  problem. 
l*rofessor  Bestor  said,  in  part,  “'I'he 
pres<-nt  system  .sc-orns  eoitipetition, 
achievement,  and  incentive,  while  ex- 
'  tolling  groupism,  tnedioi  iity,  and 
i  something  for  nothing.  I'he  scIkh)!  can 
i  retain  the  indilierent  by  coneiH'ting 
,  programs  high  in  theatrical  interest 
'  but  low'  in  content.  It  can  retain  the 
*  la/.y  by  (piietly  abandoning  homework 
and  examinations  and  other  me  ins  and 
measures  of  achievement.  It  can  dress 
up  its  purely  statistical  achievement 
in  sentimental  phrases  about  ’educa¬ 
tion  for  all  the  children  of  all  the 
[  people*  and  can  thus  disguise  the  fact 
I  that  it  has  actually  diminished  educa- 
tion.il  op|)ortimity  in  its  community 
;  by  depriving  the  ablest  students  of  in- 
I  centives,  by  forcing  them  to  slacken 
:  their  pace  and  by  abating  the  require- 
!  ment  for  rigorous  intellectual  .self- 
!  discipline.” 

j  .As  we  se«*  our  stand.irds  adjus'ed 
i  downwar<l  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
‘  for  a  fair  perc«*ntage  of  our  students 
to  gain  passing  grades,  and  note  the 
develo|)ment  of  so  manv  devices  that 
remove  the  necessity  for  intellectual 
I  curiosity  and  acconi|)lishinent,  maybe 
f  w<-  “olih-r  ti'achers  ”  w  onder  why  it  is 
that  those  practices  that  |)roduced  so 
many  succi-ssful  gradu.ites  in  the  days 
I  of  our  early  teaching  ex|)eriences  have 
I  Im-cii  di.scarded. 

i  Kh.vks'i  -A.  May,  Ciiairvutu 

(lommi  rcutl  Drfxirtmi’td 
lUversUlf  Ilifih  School 
J  Milwuiiki'c,  \Vi.scotMn 
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BUD  TYPE  CLEANER 

P.  O.  101  4*44 

•  ALTIMOII  tl,  MAITLAND 


TYPEWRITER 
TYPE  CLEANER 


Pulls  the  dirt  out 
of  typewriter  type 
rather  than  wash¬ 
ing  It  Into  the 
machine. 


Flatten  the  putty 
by  preuing  very 
firmly 


PreM  it  on  all  of 
the  type.  Do  not 
rub 


Fold  the  putty 
upward  to  origi¬ 
nal  pyramid  shape 


•  NO  Mfssr  UQUIOS  to  nail  peliili, 

•pot  or  tpQttni  cloltivi. 

•  NO  HAKMfUl  fUMIt  lo  (ovta  tttcdothnt 
or  coMi. 

■  To  molio  noot  •raiur*i— jwil  >ow<h  iti*  werU 
lo  bo  traind,  tud  will  obto«b  lb*  turplai  ink. 
Then  oroio  and  tfintn  will  bo  no  toioor. 


Special  School  Discounts. 
Teachers  may  write  for  somi 


Why  teach  the 
STENOGRAPH* 
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MRS.  ROY  I.  LIPPERT.  LIPPERT 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Plainvlew,  Texas, 
■ays;  "The  school  ,1s  runnlnq  at  capac¬ 
ity;  more  prospects  arrleliiq  dally." 

Let  her  tell  WHY  she's  teoch 
Ing  STENOGRAPH  Machine  Short¬ 
hand:  "The  incentives  that  prompt  my 
teaching  the  STENOGRAPH  are  many; 

"So  easy  to  ieami* 

"Student  enthusiastic  from  very 
first  lesson. 

"Not  so  many  speed  Ixirrlers  to 
conquer. 

"Progress  steady  and  rapid. 
'It's  exciting,  tool  I  get  such  a 
thrill  out  of  helping  these  young 
people." 

*(Wh«D  lh«  iMrhini  U  of  Ihc  Lippart  qualilp.) 

Some  of  her  teochlng  secrets: 

"My  word  is  as  good  as  a  bond  v/lth 
my  students.  I  never  tell  anyone  he 
con  do  something  and  then  leave  him 
to  do  It.  I  toke  him  by  the  hcrad.  so  to 
speak,  and  we  get  there  together." 

Her  counsel  to  prospective  stu¬ 
dents:  "The  STENOGRAPH  will  help 
you  realize  your  fondest  dreams  of 
financial  Independence.  If  it  is  Impor¬ 
tant  to  you  to  work  with  Important 
people,  to  do  an  imi>ortont  |ob  with 
excellence,  why  not  give  yourseli  a 
chance  to  find  out  fust  whcrt  a  well- 
trained  STENOGRAPH  operator  can 
accomplish  for  himself  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  he  can  bring  to  his  loved  ones?" 

'That's  the  LIPPERT  story  in 
brief  It's  repeated  wherever  smart 
school  people  see  the  ADVANTAGES 
of  the  STENOGRAPH  ...  for  students 
and  accordingly  lor  themselves. 
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The  Bull  Stumbles  Everywhere 

Wall  Strwt  wasn’t  the  only  place 
wliere  bull  markets  staggered  this  fall, 
llie  London  SttKik  Kxchange,  Paris 
Boursr*,  and  other  leading  securities 
marts  overseas  folhjwed  the  same 
pattern,  and  the  declines  started  even 
earlier  in  Paris  and  London.  Indus¬ 
trial  stock  prices  broke  deepest  in 
Lirndon— down  16  p<!r  cent  from  a 
peak  nowhere  near  so  high  as  most 
rdher  exchanges.  In  Amsterdam,  Paris, 
and  Milan  markets,  the  decline  rangr^l 
closer  to  Wall  Street’s  10  per  cent 
loss.  In  West  German,  however,  priws 
held  np  better. 

Part  of  the  world-wide  weakness 
stems  from  the  same  thing  that  trig- 
ger<-d  the  break  in  United  States  mar¬ 
kets;  the  blow  dealt  to  investor  con¬ 
fidence  by  President  Eisenhower’s 
heart  attack.  Investors  overseas  saw 
the  same  unfavorable  potentialities 
that  Wall  Street<*rs  did.  But  the  l>ear- 
ish  factors  started  operating  in  some 
foreign  markets  well  ahead  of  the 
Eisenhower  break.  In  Paris,  prices  b<"- 
gan  their  retreat  from  the  bull  market 
high  as  far  back  as  last  April.  Ixrndon’s 
bull  market  tripped  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily  in  July,  and  prices  in  Brussels 
passed  their  peak  in  August. 

It  Writes  50  Languages 

ITie  United  States  Army  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  typewriter-likc^  device  that 
can  write  in  any  one  of  50  languages. 
The  operator  does  not  ne(;d  to  know 
the  languagf*  he  is  typing,  Wcause  he 
works  from  a  page  of  symbols. 

Hie  machine  works  like  this.  A 
linguist  first  translates  the  message 
from  English  into  the  language  that 
is  wanted.  Then  he  substitutes  num- 
b<‘rs  for  the  characters  in  the  trans¬ 
lation,  with  diagonals,  circles,  and 
squares  to  indicate  punctuation.  The 
c-oded  message  then  goes  to  a  Vari- 
Typ<*  operator,  who  picks  the  proper 
type  font  from  the  50  that  are  avail¬ 
able— Armenian  font  for  typing  in 
Armenian,  for  example.  He  inserts  the 
font  into  the  machine  and  strikes  the 
keys  ac'cording  to  the  numerical  se- 
(jnenc'c  of  the  message.  When 
completed,  the  typing  resembles  com¬ 
mercial  printing.  This  is  photo¬ 
graphed,  an  ofi[set  plate  is  made,  and 
the  translation  is  printed. 


The  Army  Quartermaster  Corps  and 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Psychological 
Warfare  adapted  a  standard  Vari- 
type  to  do  the  job.  Tlie  basic  machine, 
manufactured  by  the  Ralph  C.  Cox- 
head  Corporation,  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  is  the  same  that  is  used  to  make 
np  forms,  booklets,  and  reports. 

It's  That  Automation  Again 

C^ongress  recently  got  down  to  its 
first  full-dress  inquiry  into  automa¬ 
tion.  By  the  time  the  first  few  sub¬ 
committee  .sessions  were  over,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  apparent  that  automation 
is  not  likely  to  have  much  impact  on 
legislation  in  the  near  future.  There 
were  two  tip-offs  on  that. 

P'irst,  Chairman  Wright  Patman 
(DfTTiocrat -Texas)  was  the  only  sub- 
committ<‘e  member  present  during  the 
first  four  sessions.  The  second  tip-off 
came  from  the  witnesses  thems«*lv<*s, 
particularly  from  two  young  prophets 
of  automation— John  Diebold,  New 
York  management  consultant  and  au¬ 
thor  of  a  jjopiilar  book  on  automation, 
and  Walter  S.  Buckingham,  Jr.,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  industrial  management 
at  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 

What  they  had  to  say  showed  thal 
the  ranks  of  the  theorists  are  just 
as  divided  on  the  question  of  auto¬ 
mation’s  full  impact  as  are  labor  and 
managerntmt.  Diebold  and  Bucking¬ 
ham  were  the  first  t«)  appear  at  the 
witness’  microphone.  Diebold’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  slightly  right  of  center,  close 
to  the  National  A.ssociation  of 
.Manufacturers’s  view  that  there’s 
nothing  revolutionary  about  ;iutoma- 
tion.  Buckingham  is  .slightly  left  of 
C‘<-nter;  he  favors  labor’s  position  that 
automation  puts  the  country  on  the 
threshold  of  revolutionary  changes. 

After  them.  Ford  representativ*- 
D.  J.  Davis,  manufacturing  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  .saw  nothing  alarming  al)Out  the 
spread  of  autonuition  in  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry.  To  prove  his  point,  he  said 
that  nond<*fense  employment  has  in¬ 
creased— not  decreased— at  Ford  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years;  while  automa¬ 
tion  has  Ix'cn  making  great  headway. 

Then  came  the  explosive  Walter 
Reuther.  He  first  drew  a  bead  on 
Davis’  testimony.  The  only  reason 
the  introduction  of  automation  did 
( Continued  on  fHige  32 ) 
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The  MONROE  EDUCATOR 
Calculating  Machine 

The  only  full  keyboard  calculator  made  solely  for  us<'  in 
schools  and  colleKes,  the  Monrw  Kducator  is  geared  t<j 
students’  learning  aptitudes.  Extremely  low  in  cost,  the 
Educator  is  ideal  for  basic  training  in  business  figure-work. 


MONROE 

NEWEST,  FASTEST  CALCULATING  •  ADDING  •  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

DECEMBER.  1955 


A  Valuable  Instruction  Kit  for 
Office  Practice  Teachers 


SEE  WHAT  THIS  COURSE  INCLUDES: 


The  most  complete  teaching  plan  of  its  kind  available,  the 
Monroe  :j()-lesson  course  for  the  Kducator  calculating  machine 
was  prepared  in  cooperation  with  (jualified  office  practice  teach¬ 
ers,  for  basic  Irainimj  in  mechanized  arithmetic. 

Each  lesson  is  graded  for  a  40-minute  class  f)eriod,  including 
review  and  drill  sections.  After  each  five  lessons  a  test  is  pro¬ 
vided.  There  is  al.so  final  test  material.  This  course  is  the 
development  of  20  years  in  school  u.se.  This  complete  basic 
course  is  FKEP]  with  each  purchase  of  a  Monroe  Educator, 
or  at  a  nominal  cost  alone.  Write  Monroe  Calculating  Machine 
Company,  Inc.,  Educational  Dept.,  Orange,  N.  .J. 


NOTE:  After  Hiutio  Iniitruc- 
tioT  IH  (•omj)lete<l  Monroe  pro¬ 
vides  a  complete  Job  Employ¬ 
ment  Office  Practice  Course  on 
electric  calculators. 


1  Full  30-les8on  Office  Practice  Course 
for  Students. 

2  Teacher’s  Manual  and  Answer  Book. 


3  Teacher's  Guide  for  Class  Instruction. 
A-  Fundamental  Instruction  Cards. 

5  Classroom  Wall  Poster. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  •  THIRD  OF  A  SPECIAL  SERIES 


FINANCIAL  AID  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Business  Aid  for  Our  Colleges  - 
Voluntary  or  Involuntary? 


Pn*viou8  editorials  in  this  series  have  shown 
that: 

•  As  a  group  the  natioirs  irulependeut,  pri¬ 
vately  endowed  colleges  and  universities  are 
in  grave  finaneial  tiouhie,  and 

•  There  are  many  different  means  hy  wliieh 
business  firms  can  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
these  institutions. 

This  editorial,  one  of  a  series  devoted  to  the 
finaneial  problems  of  higher  education,  submits 
this  proposition:  If  hiisiiioss  firms  <1<>  mil 
voliiiilurily  go  to  llie  fiiiuneiul  aid  of  high* 
er  ediieutioii,  there  is  every  |)roH|»eet  that 
they  will  he  providing  more  financial 
support  for  higher  education  involuntar¬ 
ily,  through  taxation. 

If  this  pros[)eet  materializes,  one  of  the  basic 
elements  of  a  well-halaneed  systrmi  of  higher 
education  — a  strong  array  of  independent  col¬ 
leges  and  universities— may  well  he  dangerous¬ 
ly  weakened  if  not  ilestroyed.  And  in  the  process 
a  polenlially  crucial  bulwark  for  freedom  of 
enterprise  in  the  United  States— that  same  strong 
array  of  inde|M‘ndent  colleges  and  universities 
—  will  he  undermined. 

Acceptance  of  these  propositions  implies 
ahsoluttdy  no  disparagement  of  tax-suppoi1ed 
colleges  and  universities.  These  have  an  indis- 
|>ensahle  role  in  the  total  system  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Uniteil  States.  Leaders  of  these 
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institutions  would  l)e  among  the  first  to  agree 
that  their  position  is  strengthened  hy  a  strong 
system  of  imlependcnt  institutions,  supported 
privately  rather  than  hy  political  agem  ies. 

What  is  the  eviilence  that  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  husiness  will 
he  giving  more  financial  support  to  higher  edu¬ 
cation?  One  impressive  part  of  this  evidence  is 
proviiled  hy  the  rwenl  rapid  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  college  and  university  students 
attending  tax-supported  institutions. 

Rapid  Shift  in  Enrollment 

In  the  fall  of  19.52  tax-supported  colleges 
and  universities  enrolleil  about  7.3  per  cent 
more  students  than  the  independent  institutions. 

In  19.53  this  percentage  was  doubled.  And  in 
19.54  the  tax-suppot1ed  institutions  enrolled  26 
per  cent  more  students. 

In  the  case  of  students  entering  college  for 
the  first  time  the  relative  growth  of  the  tax-sup¬ 
ported  institutions  recently  has  been  even  more 
striking.  In  1 9.52,  the  number  of  lieginning  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  tax-supported  schools,  as  reported 
hy  the  U.  S.  ()fh<‘e  of  Education,  exceedeil  those 
in  the  independent  colleges  and  universities  hy 
3.5  p<M-  cent.  In  1 9.54,  just  two  years  later,  this 
figure  jumped  to  49  per  cent. 

Why  has  the  proportion  of  students  attending 
tax-supported  colleges  and  universities  been  in- 
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creasing  so  rapidly?  Tliere  are  many  reasons. 
Hut  a  dominant  reason  is  that,  in  order  to  keep 
going  at  all,  the  independent  institutions  have 
heen  forced  to  make  large  itH’reases  in  the  prices 
they  charge  for  instruction.  The  purchasing 
power  of  their  endowment  funds  has  heen  cut 
iti  half  hy  price  inflation.  The  capacity  of  the 
wealthy  to  suj)plement  their  endowments  hy 
gifts,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  has  heen 
greatly  reduced  hy  high  taxes.  As  a  result  these 
schools  have  heen  forced  to  rely  imreasingly 
on  higher  [)rices  for  instruction  (tuition  as  it  is 
calh'd  in  academic  circles)  to  make  both  ends 
meet. 

Sitice  l‘/1-0,  the  independent  colleges  and 
universities  have  raised  their  tuition  fees  hy  an 
average  of  about  (>0  |x*r  cent.  I'liis  is  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  the  iiu  rease  of  about  100  per  cent 
in  prices  generally  since  1040.  And  it  is  no¬ 
where  near  enough  to  prevent  the  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  indepemlent  colleges  from  faring 
miserably  in  terms  of  salaries,  a  matter  of  major 
national  importance  to  which  we  shall  return 
in  this  series.  Hut  the  increase  in  tuition  fees  of 
the  inde|)endent  c«dleges  has  heen  much  greater 
than  the  increase  in  the  fees  charged  hy  the  tax- 
su{)[)orted  srhools.  And  that  price  differential 
in(!r<‘asingly  tends  to  shunt  students  into  the 
schools  which  are  support(‘d  chiefly  hy  taxes. 
Imh'pendent  <'olleges  now  charge,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  about  $.'>H0  per  year  for  a  full  course  of 
instru(‘tion  while  the  tax-supported  institutions 
charge,  on  the  average,  about  S240. 

Bigger  Tax  Bill  in  Prospect 

A  large  iiu;rease  in  the  total  enrollment  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  during  the  next 
decade  is  in  pros|H*ct,  parti<‘ularly  when  the 
great  increase  in  births  during  World  War  II 
is  reflected  in  the  number  of  young  men  ami 
women  of  college  age.  With  a  total  of  2.5  million 
students  at  present  enrolled  in  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
will  he  over  5  million  hy 

If  this  trend  continues  most  of  the  anticipated 
increase  in  college  and  university  enrollment 
will  he  concentrated  in  tax-supported  institu¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  if  the  shift  toward  tax-supported 
institutions  that  has  occurred  in  the  last  three 
years  were  to  continue  over  the  next  six  years 
at  the  same  rate,  about  two  million  of  the  three 
million  students  anticipated  in  would  l>e 

in  tax-supported  colleges  and  universities  and 


i>ne  million  in  independe!il  s<'hools.  In  1050 
there  was  a  .50-.5()  division  in  enrollment.  Ihis 
shift  wtnihl  mean,  of  course,  a  corresponding 
increasr*  in  the  tax  hill  for  tax-supported  educa¬ 
tion.  And  of  this  hill,  we  can  he  suit*  that  an 
ample  share  would  lx*  assessed  against  business 
firms. 

No  Easy  Solution 

I'he  best  way,  of  course,  to  put  a  brake  on  a 
soaring  tax  hill  for  higher  education  is  to  help 
the  independent  institutions  get  in  shape  finan¬ 
cially  t(»  carry  a  larger  share  of  the  student  loa«l. 
For  most  companies  the  development  of  a  mutu¬ 
ally  satisfactory  program  of  financial  aid  for 
higher  education  is  a  complicated  process.  In 
fact,  it  is  so  compli(;ated  that  some  companies 
with  an  initial  disposition  to  provide  financial 
help  are  inclined  to  despair  of  W(»rking  out  a 
mutually  constructive  plan. 

If,  however,  the  leuilers  of  hiiHiiieHs  will 
coiiteinplute  nerioiisly  the  only  uvuilahle 
alternative  to  their  exteinling  voliinlary 
help  to  onr  iiulepeinlent  colleges  and  iini- 
versities,  their  deterinination  to  work  out  a 
plan  will  he  strengthened.  For  that  all«‘rna- 
tive  involves  a  grave  weakening  of  onr  sys¬ 
tem  of  higher  edneation,  logi‘ther  with  an 
involuntary  increase  in  the  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  higher  education  hy  hiisiness.  T  in* 
increase'  wendd  coni**  through  higin'r  la\«‘s. 
lleHiteinplatieMi  eif  such  an  alti'rnalivc 
slnnihl,  if  nee'essary,  tmighen  the  will  «d 
hiisiness  linns  generally  to  do  eve'rylhing 
possible  to  exti'iid  financial  lii'lp  to  onr 
independent  I’ollegi's  and  universities. 


Thi,  mesmge  i.%  one  of  a  .%eries  prefmred  hy  the 
Mt'drau  -Hill  Dejtarlment  of  Et  onotnini  to  help 
increase  public  knon  ledge  and  understanding 
of  important  nationuide  developments  that  are 
of  [tarticular  concern  to  the  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  community  served  by  out  industrial 
and  technical  publications. 

Permission  is  freely  extended  to  nen  sjHipei s, 
groups  or  individuals  to  quote  or  reprint  all  or 
fiarts  of  the  text. 

I'KKSIIUM 

McORAW-HILL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 
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GRACE  GYLLING 

Foster  High  School,  Seattle,  Washington 

Nothing  enrages  me  more  than 

to  have  people  say,  “It’s  a  lot  ot 
work,  isn’t  it?  w'heii  1  explain  that  1  am 
advisor  to  onr  school  new'spaper.  it’s  a 
weekly,  and  its  publication  represents 
the  one  immovable  event  in  our  school 
lile.  it  makes  stall  members  regard  in¬ 
terruptions  with  bitterness,  and  assem¬ 
blies  as  unnecessary  evils  delilxtrately 
schedided  by  the  administration  for  the 
hour  they  want  t<j  work.  Death  and  taxes 
are  nothing.  The  Growler  comes  out  on 
Thursday, 

/\iter  eleven  years,  1  still  enjoy  being 
the  newspai)er  advisor,  and  it’s  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  commercial  department 
training.  Where  else  is  there  a  piece  ot 
regularly  duplicated  material  on  which 
to  give  your  students  training  in  getting 
work  out  neatly  and  on  time?  Some  day, 
the  employer  is  going  to  l>e  pacing  the 
lloor,  waiting  tor  that  last-minute  memo¬ 
randum— just  like  the  time  all  ten  ol  the 
staplers,  the  mimeograph  operator,  the 
editor,  and  the  advisor  stood  waiting 
while  our  last  story  was  being  typeil. 

Spccilically,  how  can  you  combine  the 
work  ol  the  commercial  department  with 
the  school  newspaiK‘r?  'J'hat  will,  ol 
course,  vary  with  your  particular  situa¬ 
tion.  You  may  have  only  the  duplication, 


which  will  call  lor  co-operation  between 
you  and  the  editorial  advisor.  I  have  iHith 
the  editorial  work  and  the  duplication, 
so  I  have  the  advantage  ot  having  only 
myself  witli  whom  to  co-operati;. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  combination 
ol  the  two  departments  is  in  the  unit, 
usually  included  in  most  typing  books, 
on  justilication  of  lines.  It  makes  the  les¬ 
son  more  realistic  to  explain,  using  tlur 
dummy  of  our  last  week’s  pape-r,  just 
how  the  justilication  was  done.  Also  it 
makes  much  more  sense  to  a  student 
when  you  tell  him  that  numerous  placi's 
of  business  duplicate  their  own  nt'ws- 
papers.  That’s  no  news  to  him— he’s  been 
reading  one  every  week  that  is  put  out 
that  way. 

llnm  there  is  the  time  when  someone 
calls  for  a  typist  or  a  stenograph<;r.  I  have 
ample  proof  who  the  Ixrst  workers  are. 
They  have  lxM*n  laithliilly  coming  in 
each  week  to  <lo  their  a.ssigned  task— 
mayl>e  it’s  a  page,  maybe  it’s  running  the 
duplicating  machine.  I  know  they  are  the 
ones  whe  will  get  to  work  on  time,  who 
will  stay  on  the  job,  who  will  <'arry 
through  on  what  th<*y  have  started.  'I'hey 
are  the  people  who  have  learned  to  take 
pride  in  their  work.  11  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  bad  page  one  week,  there  it  is, 
staring  them  in  the  face,  lor  them  and 
2,0(K)  other  people  to  read.  It  is  valuable 
(Cntitinui-il  iin  next  iiune) 
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■ichtMil  training  lor  that  oii  the-)oh 
^'Xactness  that  will  later  l>e  dernanch'd 
of  them. 

A  biuinexunian  once  inquired  about 
a  girl  he  was  thinking  of  cmiploying. 
“Will  sht  blow  up  under  presiuie?" 
he  asked. 

1  laughed.  "Site  has  been  managing 
(*ditor  of  our  newspaper  and  has 
lisrneU  out  exc«llent  work  when  peo¬ 
ple  were  leaning  over  her  waiting  for 
it," 

He  hired  her. 

One  girl  went  directly  from  school 
to  a  iMisition  with  the  state  iMfrsonnel 
laiard,  partly  Ixtcause  she  could  type 
stenciks  so  well.  Another  was  gixid  on 
the  Vari'TyjX'r-she  had  Ix-en  typing 
a  page  a  week  all  year.  She  went  to 
work  for  a  printing  finn  as  stxin  as 
she  was  graduated.  Her  position:  Vari- 
'I'yix'r  operator. 

Th«  B«n«fits  Vary 

If  we  want  something  out  in  a 
hurry,  invariably  we  turn  to  the  p*o- 
ple  we  know  can  pr<xluce,  those  who 
have  been  doing  work  for  the  news- 
pap<‘r.  Students  who  do  the  best  hand 
lettering  on  stencils  are  those  who 
liave  Ix'cn  working  at  it  each  week. 

W'hen  it  comes  to  !x:w  duplication 
metlKxls,  journalism  can  certainly 
work  with  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment.  R<x;ently,  after  five  years  of 
effort,  the  student  Ixxly  purchased  an 
offset  press  for  publishing  our  news- 
papt'r.  It’s  dear  to  our  hearts,  but  the 
commercial  department  part  of  me  got 
nowhere  in  trying  to  get  the  machine. 
It  came  only  Ix'cause  of  the  news- 
pa|xr. 

While  we  have  had  the  press  a  f<*w 
months,  we  can  already  see  ways  in 
which  our  commercial  department 
training  has  improved.  We  set  head¬ 
lines  for  the  newspaper  in  a  paste-up 
lyjx*,  and  so  now  every  advanced  com¬ 
mercial  student  will  know  of  this  typ<‘ 
and  how  it  is  used  for  display  work  in 
th<‘  business  fit'ld.  Students  have  been 
coming  back  from  their  various  posi¬ 
tions  to  tell  alnxit  typing  offsi't  pap<‘r 
ma.sters.  Now  they  can  type  and  run 
them  in  scIkmiI,  (‘X|X‘rimenting  with 
c-orrections  and  with  different  eff<*cts. 
The  offset  press  is  giving  students  a 
heeling  for  the  entire  range  of  dupli¬ 
cation.  When  to  stencil,  when  to  ditto, 
wlwn  to  offs<‘t-these  are  questions 
that  will  lx*  easier  for  them.  When 
offset  printing  and  “photo-offset"  are 
mentioiKHl,  our  CHimmercial  students 
will  know  what  is  lx*ing  talkinl  about. 
That’s  how  our  newspap«*r  is  printed. 

Manv  short  cuts,  worked  out  be¬ 


cause  of  necessity  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction,  become  standard  procedure 
for  training  commercial  students.  P'or 
example,  in  pre-typing  material  for 
justification  (we  call  it  "dummy  typ¬ 
ing”  )f  we  set  the  machines  for  a  31- 
space  line  and  fill  out  the  line  with 
numbers  after  no  more  words  will  go 
on,  as  most  typing  textlxxiks  explain. 
To  this  usual  prrxiedure  we  make  one 
addition.  Instead  of  using  small  L  for 
I,  we  use  the  diagonal.  Our  line  might 
end  like  this:  /234,  We  know  at  a 
glance  that  we  have  to  add  four  extra 
spacx's  to  justify  that  line,  and  in 
addition  we  have  a  positive  division 
between  numlx'rs  and  words.  It  dates 
from  th<-  time  a  typist  thought  apparel 
had  two  Ts. 

Another  prrx.'edure  we  have  worked 
out  is  in  figuring  the  numlx-r  of  lines 
to  lx;  used  on  a  page.  P^ach  piece  of 
newspaper  copy  is  cut  out  after  it  has 
been  dummy  typ<*d,  and  the  number 
of  lines  in  the  article  are  indicated  at 
the  Ixittom.  Then  each  is  stapled  to  a 
larger  shex-t  of  paper,  in  the  exact 
(xisition  where  it  is  to  go  on  the  final 
copy  and  with  the  number  of  lines  to 
be  left  between  each  st«>ry  indicated. 
A  typist  learns  very  quickly,  from  an 
enraged  editor,  if  she  makes  a  mis¬ 
take  and  forgets  to  use  the  line-space* 
lever  0110*0  more  than  the  indicated 
numlx*r  of  lines.  On  a  stencil,  this  be¬ 
comes  very  important,  on  offs(*t,  it  is 
not  so  important  lx*cause  all  final 
(typed)  drafts  are  cut  out  anyway. 

Two  Ways  to  Correct 

Making  c*orrections  for  photo-off. set 
can  be  done  in  two  ways.  P'ither  the 
line  in  which  the  error  is  made  is 
rt*ix*at<*d  just  below  and  the*  copy  is 
cut  anel  moved  up  one  line,  or  a  white 
(xirre^ction  fluiel  is  use*d  to  blot  out  the 
error.  After  appreiximately  a  minute, 
the  fluiel  is  dry  enough  for  the  typist 
to  type  over  the  error,  which  elex*s  neit 
shejM*  on  the  photograplie*el  exipy.  With¬ 
out  the  newspape*r  to  point  it  out,  it 
would  have  taken  us  a  long  time  to 
realize  how  time*-consuming  the  paste¬ 
up  methexl  is. 

The  copy  to  be  photographed  is 
typexl  with  a  silk  riblxin.  Here  again 
the  ne*wspaper  he*l|x*el  out  the  exim- 
mercial  department,  for  we  were  not 
given  silk  riblxins  until  the  newspaper 
needed  them.  We  could  never,  in 
practice  work,  manage  as  vivid  an 
example  of  the  difference  between  silk 
and  cotton  ribbons  as  we  can  when 
stnneone  makes  a  mistake  and  uses  a 
cotton  ribbon.  The  contrast  in  copy 
makes  an  impression  on  the  typist. 


In  pasting  up  copy,  the  journalism 
department  again  gives  us  a  lift.  The 
eigltt  pages  of  our  paper  are  pasted 
up  at  the  same  time,  generally  by 
about  three  or  four  jieople  working  at 
once.  To  meet  this  situation,  we  sim¬ 
ply  have  eight  12-by- 12-inch  plywcxxl 
boards  (%  of  an  inch  thick)  with  the 
edgt*s  carefully  cut  to  be  sure  every- 
tliing  will  sriuare  up.  On  <'ach  of  the 
Ixiards  is  taped  a  piece  of  white  bristol 
board,  on  which  is  marked  tlx*  size  of 
the  page  and  where  each  column 
should  go,  A  T-square  is  used  to  make 
sure  that  all  copy  is  straight.  1'his 
process  was  worked  out  for  tlu*  ix*ws- 
paper;  but,  when  each  advanced  typ¬ 
ing  student  does  one  jiaste-up  job, 
that’s  the  way  she’ll  do  it.  While  we 
have  a  lighted  table  that  will  work 
for  one  person,  it  won’t  work  for 
eight  or  sixteen.  So  our  commercial 
sludenfs  will  lx;  prepared  for  either 
situation— thanks  to  our  sclxiol  paper 

I  think  the  paper  will  also  impart 
to  our  commercial  stud«*nt.s  a  feeling 
for  improvisation.  The  exposure  frame, 
which  we  use  for  making  offset  plates, 
is  something  anyone  could  make.  We 
Iwtught  it  for  $l5--about  the  cost  of 
the  material.  It  Ls  simply  a  I4-hy-20- 
inch  board  with  a  light  fasteix-d  so 
that  it  centers  at  least  1 4  inches  above 
the  board.  A  piece  of  foam  rubber 
covers  the  Ixiard.  The  s<*nsitized  jilate 
plus  the  negative  is  laid  on  the  rub¬ 
ber  and  cov(*red  with  a  she(*t  of  plaft* 
gl.LSS.  Four  C^clamps  are  used  on  slats 
at  the  edges  of  the  glass  to  make  sure 
the  negative  is  in  tight  contact  with 
the  plate.  The  light  bulb  is  an  HFL  2 
photoflood,  costing  $1.35.  This  ecjiiij) 
merit  makes  aluminum  plates  just  as 
efficiently  as  a  $300  vacuum  frame 
with  carbon  arc  lights. 

■Also  the  photo-offsel  prcKcss  gives 
ns  letterheads  that  we  use  in  com¬ 
mercial  department  classes.  VW  had 
the  type  s«*t  up  in  a  commercial  print 
shop,  photographed  it,  made  a  plate— 
and,  lo,  plain  pajx'r  became  attractive 
letterheads,  much  more  int(*resting 
and  real  for  shorthand  transcrijilion 
and  for  typing  in  class. 

Vari-Typer  Does  Extra  Duty 

The  commercial  department  has 
been  getting  compliments  on  the  pro¬ 
grams  it  turns  out  for  various  schixil 
affairs,  flow  are  they  set  up?  Vari- 
Typ<*r  tyjx;  with  carlx)n-pap<*r  rihlmn, 
and  of  course  photo-offset  production. 
One  girl  was  able  to  do  a  program 
after  only  an  hour’s  practice  on  the 
Vari-Typer.  If  she  had  had  to  pro 
( Continued  on  ;wige  T'r ) 
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Si;i»F.R\isf)H:  There’s  been  a  terrific 
improvement  within  the  last  year  in 
the  kind  of  (graduates  we  are  getting. 
'I'hey’re  coming  in  much  better 
equipped  than  th«“y  were  a  few  years 
ago. 

Sue.:  Their  attitude  is  b(*tter,  too, 
I  tliiiik. 

Sup.:  Isn’t  there  a  trend  toward  the 
three  H’s  again— a  little  more  time  be¬ 
ing  spent  on  them? 

Sup.:  That’s  a  point.  Perhaps  there 
should  be  a  re-emphasis,  toward  the 
<‘nd  f)f  high  school,  on  these  funda¬ 
mental  three  R’s— especially  plain  ad¬ 
dition,  subtraction,  division,  fracti»)ns 
— whicli  we  find  the  high  .school 
students  have  forgotten. 

Imekviewer:  One  delightful  thing 
here— as  you  know,  about  four  or  five 
years  ago  we  held  this  same  kind  of 
meeting,  and  everybody  talked  about 
youngsters’  working  attitudes. 

Sup.:  We  haven’t  gotten  to  that  yet. 

I  NT.:  It  seems  to  1h-  the  central  con¬ 
cern  of  the  Transcription  Supervisors 
Association— in  fact,  of  all  personnel 
people. 

Sup.:  VV'e  have  difficulty  with  students’ 
not  using  common  sense.  They  don’t 
have  it.  Only  this  morning,  we  had  a 
girl  who  was  typing  a  simple  form  of 
statements,  and  here  she  was  ad¬ 
dressing  r>ur  company  instead  of  the 
I.i(|nor  Control  Board.  I  sat  down  with 
her  and  I  .said,  "Yon  know,  Ix-fore  yon 
can  tackle  a  job  intelligently,  you 
really  ought  to  take  a  minute  or  two 
to  luiderstand  what  it  is  you’re  doing. 
If  you  sat  down  and  thought  this  thing 
out  for  a  second  or  two,  would  you 
address  our  company  when  you  know 
this  statfTnent  is  going  out  to  the 
(amtrol  Board?’’  And  she  said,  “Well, 
how  could  1  possibly  have  done  a 


thing  like  that?  I  just  didn’t  think.” 
You  know,  it’s  a  gocxl  approach.  I’m 
just  going  to  have  to  remember  it. 

Sup.:  1  was  wondering  if  ever,  as  a 
project,  a  student  is  given  a  few  sheets 
of  paper  in  handwriting  and  asked 
to  type  the  material,  when  the  hand¬ 
writing  is  perhaps  not  exactly  ch-ar. 
I  think  one  of  the  difficulties  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  the  typist  who  types  some¬ 
thing  from  a  handwritten  draft  just 
doesn’t  know  grammar.  Whatever  the 
word  looks  like— 

Int.:  Most  teachers  nowadays  do  have 
rough  drafts  and  mamuscripts  that 
have  to  be  set  up,  but  probably  not 
enough  of  them.  When  yon  teach  this 
skill,  you  know  you  can  progress  most 
rapidly  if  yon  n.sc  for  quite  a  while 
very  easy  material,  because  yon  build 
speed  on  easy  things  and  build  under¬ 
standing  on  hard  things.  'rher<*fore, 
you  defer  the  hard  things  nntd  the 
end  of  the  course,  by  which  time  they 
have  enough  skill  to  manage  the  think¬ 
ing  a.sp<‘cts  of  it.  But,  imlortnnately, 
a  great  many  of  these  lM)ys  and  girls 
who  .say  they  are  formal  graduates  of 
the  commercial  course  aren’t.  They 
have  had  only  half  the  course  in  typ¬ 
ing  and  only  part  ol  the  course  in 
shorthand,  and  they  never  come  to 
grips  with  the  understanditig  of  things. 
But  I’m  sur(‘  you  must  have  had  some 
employer's  who  are  yotir  pride  and 
joy. 

Sup.:  We  had  four  in  a  lov/  who  came 
from  the  sam<*  school. 

Sup.:  It  all  depends  on  the  attitudr*, 
and  it  doesn’t  just  come  from  the 
feachr'r,  it  comes  from  the  adminis¬ 
trative  staff.  Tliey  sr-t  thr*  pace. 

Sup.:  1  don’t  think  it  deirends  on  the 
location,  or  even  the  economic  status 
of  the  area.  It  depr'iids  on  the  school 
and  how  much  tlu-y  can  inspire.  Yon 


need  the  teacher  who  can  give  inspi 
ration.  We’ve  had  girls  from  school 
who’ve  come  and  saul,  “NN’ell,  we 
ilon’t  really  have  to  do  this,  becausi- 
we  can  find  a  job." 

I.vr.:  Do  you  find  a  marked  difb'r- 
ence  In'tween  the  graduates  of  busi¬ 
ness  schools  and  tht'  graduates  of 
high  schmds? 

Sup.:  I  haven’t  had  t(M>  many  from 
business  schools,  but  I’d  say  yes. 

Si’p.:  I  haven’t  noticed  any  particu¬ 
lar  distinction. 

Int.:  A  public  high  school  has  a  dif¬ 
ficult  time  putting  in  a  rt'gular  course 
in,  say,  spelling,  on  the  .senior  level. 
But  a  business  school  diK^sn’t  have  to 
conform  to  tr'nns,  credits,  college  en¬ 
trance  re(|nirem(‘nt.s,  all  that  sort  «.'f 
thing.  They  can  giv«*  intensive  siwll- 
ing  practice,  whert'as  that  might  not 
have  been  stnvssed  in  the  high  .schiMils 
I  am  wondering  whether  the  same 
criticism  on  the  basic  things-the  spell¬ 
ing,  the  punctuation,  the  common 
sense,  th<'  Knglish-are  as  appropriate 
for  the  business  scIkmiIs. 

Si;p.:  We  are  h(‘ading  back  to  the 
counseling  again,  (amldn’t  the  coun¬ 
selor  tell  the  girl  in  lu'r  last  y«'ar, 
“If  you  expect  to  get  a  giKid  position 
anil  become  a  sr-cretary,  you  must  be 
proficient  in  sirelling.  VV'e  hav<*n’t 
had  the  time  during  these  four  years.’’ 
Int.:  I  once  inspirerl  a  boy  to  that  suit 
of  thing.  He  was  very  impassioned  lor 
at  least  a  week  in  my  class.  Then  there 
was  a  pep  rally  and  he  forgot  all  alxint 
it.  You  see,  the  student  is  only  17, 
and  his  mind  is  not  on  his  career, 
'f’hat’s  the  hitch.  The  pre.ssure  has  got 
to  come  from  the  teacher  who  sits 
on  him  every  day.  Many  teachers  have 
said,  “'reaching  transcription  isn’t 
teaching  setting  up  letters  and  reading 
shorthand,  but  teaching  commas  and 
spelling.* 

Sup:  Don’t  you  think  that,  just  Ix'fore 
graduation,  the  coun.selor  should  tell 
the  student  that  she  is  not  going  to  la*- 
come  a  secretary  when  slu'  receivr's 
her  diploma  in  June?  In  most  large 
concems,  yon  have  to  go  up  the  larlder 
la-fore  you  rr-ach  sc'crefarial  positions. 

Sup.:  But  fiaik  at  the  many  sm.iller 
concerns  where  the  girl  would  la;- 
corne  a  sr-r  retary  in  a  couple  of  months 
la:cause  she’s  the  only  girl  in  the  offi<  »'. 

Sup.:  Well,  they’re  expecting  tiar  rnia  h 
when  they  graduate. 

Sup.:  Df)  you  know,  tla-re  are  teachers 
telling  these  girls  it  is  unwise  to  reach 


loi  Jhe  »'xt'C«itive  wt-n-tarial  |k>siIioiix 
as  soon  as  tlwy  ((raduati*.  We’ve  had 
iW'veral  examples  within  the  last  two 
years. 

St;e.:  We  understand  from  many  <»l 
the  ({iris  who  come  in  that  teachers 
encourage  them  to  se<*k  the  top, 

I  NT,:  But,  remeinlxT,  if  yon  should  yo 
into  a  city  scIkn)!  here  and  pick  a  tew 
teachers  at  random  iind  sit  them  down 
at  this  table,  they  would  look  very 
miu'h  like  you  |)eoph*,  they  would  lx* 
alxMit  your  a({e;  they  would  have  just 
as  many  criticisms  as  to  what  thcM* 
youngsters  lack  when  they  come  t«> 
their  classnxnns  as  you  have  alter 
they  leave  those  classrooms.  They  are 
jxople  just  like  yourselv<*s,  with  vary- 
in({  amounts  of  emphasis.  They,  t(x), 
hear  a  siX'C'ch  arid  ({o  hack  and  art*  a 
little  different  for  a  while.  'I'hen, 
({radiially,  it  wears  off,  so  they  stick  to 
their  ctxirses  of  study  and  more  ox 
less  wade  their  way  throu({h  textlaioks, 
wi.shin({  that  they  didn’t  have  to  v,o  to 
so  many  faculty  meetin({s  and  serve  on 
so  many  (simmittees,  and  that  sf>rt  of 
lhin({.  If  you  can  picture  how  you 
would  handle  these  fiftf*en-,  sixteen-, 
and  seventeim-year-olds  whose  last 
thoiiKhts  are  on  the  text  matter  of  the 
course,  you  may  lx*come  a  little  more 
understanding  of  education. 

Sup.:  We  know,  hut  it  s<*ems  sad  to 
see  a  girl  come  in  who  is  lacking  in 
so  many  of  the  factors  that  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

Sup.:  I  think  we  are  forcing  echica- 
ti*>n  on  those  who  really  chm’t  want  it, 
and  it  gin's  hack  to  the  emotional 
side  again.  It’s  fnistration. 

Int.:  Well,  that  takes  us  hack  to  the 
pur|K)s<*  of  the*  sch<K>l.  I  was  s|x*aking 
the  other  day  to  a  man  who  was  com¬ 
plaining  IxN'ause  he  had  to  pay  a 
sch(M>I  tax  although  he  sends  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  a  panx'hial  schtHtl.  I  tried  to 
emphasi/.e  tlie  fact  that  we  have  puh- 
lic  schools  for  a  sort  of  mutual  |>rotec- 
tioii,  that  we  want  everylxxly  in  schix)! 
to  learn  certain  things:  we  want  tliein 
to  lx*  honest,  to  vote  wisely  and  with 
discernment:  we  hojM’  thev’ll  all  learn 
enough  skill  so  they  can  eat  regularly. 
But,  fundamentally,  a  p«-rson  gix's  to 
school  so  that  ht*  can  take  his  place 
among  us.  Wliat  are  you  going  to  do- 
go  along  with  Judge  Hill  and  sav, 
"O.K.,  you’re  excused  from  schixd?" 
and  let  them  forever  after  Ix'  some¬ 
thing  of  a  charge  to  us? 

Sup.:  I  don't  think  they  will  lx*.  I  think 
there  are  ca-rtaiu  |X‘ople  who  will  make 


just  as  great  contrihiitions  to  the  com 
miinity  doing  jdiysical  work  as  they 
will  mental  work. 

Int.:  just  lx-*caus«'  a  girl  was  having  a 
teinjx'r  tantrum  and  didn’t  like  the  par¬ 
ticular  teacher,  or  was  having  trouble 
with  the  lx)y  next  dixjr  at  home,  you 
wouldn’t  want  to  dixim  h<-r  to  lx-  a 
scriihwoman,  would  you? 

Sup.:  Well,  I  was  once  asked  to  talk 
to  a  group  of  students  in  a  high  sch(x>I 
on  the  upjx'r  East  Side.  I  thought  they 
were  normal  high  scIkhiI  students,  hut 
when  I  arrivi'd  I  discovered  that  i*ach 
Ixiy  w'as  a  prohlem  child  from  some 
other  sch(X)l.  I  felt  that  the  youngsters 
w'erc  forced  to  vtay  in  sch(x)l  lx*vond 
an  age  when  they  should  lx:  forced 
to,  and  I  thought  that  they  should 
have  lx*en  given  |)hysical  work.  They 
might  have  lx*en  lx*tter  citizens.  I’m 
not  against  education,  hut  I  do  think 
that  ,  .  . 

Int.:  That  would  make  your  joh  of 
filling  jxrsitions  just  that  much  more 
difficult,  eventually. 

Sup.:  We’ve  had  girls  come  in  from 
scIkxiIs  as  secri'taries  who  will  nevi*r 
Ix*  swretaries,  no  matter  how  well 
they  learned  their  theory,  lx*caust*  they 
had  so  many  other  faults.  You  feel 
sorry  for  them,  lM*cause  it’s  frustrat¬ 
ing.  If  you  had  someone  to  counsel 
them  and  channel  them  into  lx*ing 
clerks,  and  so  forth,  it  would  lx* 
kinder  to  the  individual. 

Int.:  Sometime  you  should  sit  across 
the  desk  from  some  youngster  whom 
you’ve  hroiight  around  to  face  the 
jirohlem  seriously,  and  you’ve  got  to 
say,  “Now,  Mary,  it  takes  more  IQ  to 
tak(*  shorthand  than  you  have,  so  I 
think  you  should  train  to  lx*  a  clerk, 
or  to  work  a  key-punch  machiix*.’’ 
She  hxiks  at  you  unlx‘lievingly,  and 
there  is  nothing  you  can  do  to  make  it 
palatable  or  t'onvincing  to  her— especi¬ 
ally  siiK-e,  for  years,  her  mother  has 
ki*pt  telling  Mrs.  Smith  over  the  hack 


fence,  “.My  daugliter's  goiiig  to  Ix;  <i 
sr*cretary.’’ 

Sup.:  That’s  a  joh  that  we  people  in 
business  get.  I  .say  to  them,  “Don’t 
you  find  that  you  don’t  like  to  come  to 
work  in  the  morning,  you  go  home 
hating  your  joh,  you’re  nervous  all 
over?  Why  don’t  you  let  me  try  send¬ 
ing  you  on  another  assignment,  some¬ 
thing  you  can  do  and  will  like  tx*tter? 
You’ll  progri’ss  f.ister  and  you’ll  Ix' 
happier.” 

Isr.:  You  have  the  right  manner  and 
|x*r.sonality  for  reaching  into  peojilc, 
hut  I  don’t  think  it’s  typical  of  mo.st 
peojile.  It  may  vi*rv  w«*ll  he  tyjiical  of 
jx'ople  who  have  risen  to  the  jxisition 
you  ladies  have— you’re  supervisors 
jiartly  because  of  your  touch  in  these 
matters. 

Sup.:  I  had  that  type  of  coun.seling  in 
high  scluxil.  I  had  a  wond(*rful  advisor. 
Int.:  You  didn’t  Ix'lieve  what  he  or 
she  told  you. 

Sup.:  Y’es,  1  did.  She  was  wonderful, 
alrsulutely  wonderful.  She  gave  me 
that  kind  of  individual  counseling. 

Int.:  'I'here’s  one  thing  I’d  like  to 
bring  up,  although  it  may  lx*  u  fruit¬ 
less  (juestion.  A  great  many  teachers 
are  concerix*d  witli  the  p(*rsonality 
developm€*nf  angle  and  would  like 
very  much  to  do  something  aixmt  it, 
hut  don’t  know  what  to  do  lx*causc 
there  aren’t  enough  concrete  materials. 
There  may  lx*  Ixxiks  on  the  subject, 
hut  they’re  not  what  could  lx-  called 
w'orklxMiks  in  any  .sense.  I  wonder  if 
you  p(*ople  have  any  ideas  on  how  to 
help  jx*opIe  make  adaptations  to  the 
business  world— any  S|X*cific  things 
that  might  lx*  done  in  the  classroom, 
so  that  these  Ixiys  and  girls  won’t  lx- 
entirely  surprised  wh(*n  they  gi*t  into 
the  business  world.  Not  only  that,  hut 
co-o|x*ration,  honestv— all  the  moral 
(jualities  that  are  necessary  if  you’re 
going  to  do  a  joh. 

(Continued  on  fwige  -32) 


THIS  IS  the  sec'ond  of  two  articles  presenting  a  verbatim  re- 
|M>rt  «»f  a  round-table  disc*nssion  held  by  Bl^SINKSS  lil)l’(^\TION 
WOKI-I).  The  participants  were  four  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Division,  Mc<iraw-llill  Bcxik  Gompany,  and  nine 
guests— eight  oHic*t*-training  supervisors  and  one  employment-agency 
head.  The  discussion  was  an  attempt  to  discover  to  what  extent  to¬ 
day’s  business  graduates  measure  up  to  the  standards  business  sets  for 
new  employees.  In  this  rejmii.  each  guest  is  identified  as  a  “Supc*r- 
visor”  and  each  (iregg  staff  memlier  as  an  “Interviewer." 
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Student  Johunii'  Ihll  urifrs  his  sigiutfurc  on  a  pro.scnt. 


in  typing  classj^st 


SUSIE  DE  MENT,  Montevallo  (Alabdrna)  High  iciKXjl 


IllAVK  ALWAYS  lovftl  parti<‘s 
(fsprcially  at  (>hri.stiiias  time),  and 
hiilletiii  hoards  have  long  heen  my 
“first  love”  as  a  teaehing  aid;  but,  it 
was  not  until  last  (diristmas  that  the 
idea  of  eomhining  the  two  oeenrred 
to  me— and  what  a  go<Hl  time  we  had 
in  typing  class  as  a  result! 

The  original  idea  was  just  to  cover 
the  hulletin  hoard  with  gaily-wrapp«-d 
(.'hristmas  packages  (empty  boxes), 
and  maybe  use  u  heading  like  Do  You 
Dvsern-  What  You  Want?  or  Ilavr 
You  Earned  Santa’s  Gift?  hut  that 
word  “earned"  struck  a  chord.  I  asked 
myself,  why  not  have  real  pr«“sents  aiul 
let  the  students  earn  them? 

Presents  expensive?  CixMlness,  no! 
I  came  hack  from  ShK.\,  which  met  in 
Little  hiK-k  during  the  Thanksgiving 
holidays,  just  loaded  with  things  I 
could  use.  One  typing  s|>eaker  had 
collected  for  ns  all  kinds  of  eras<-rs 
and  things,  and  I  think  every  com¬ 
pany  in  Little  Kock  tried  to  give  us 
“something  to  remember  them  by.” 
.And,  too,  I  had  three  or  four  movie 
tickets  that  the  manager  of  the  local 
theater  had  sent  me  when  I  refused 
to  take  any  pay  for  duplicating  a 
letter  for  him.  Oh,  I  did  buy  a  few 
little  iti'ins;  hut  it  was  worth  that 
to  see  the  fun  and  the  earnest  work. 

You  say  it  must  have  taken  me 
hours  to  wrap  tlie  presents?  (hiess 
againl  Much  as  I  would  have  loved 
wrapping  them  myself,  it  was  too  giKxl 
an  opportunity  to  have  the  ten  girls 
in  my  advanced  classes  and  my  thr<*e 
student  teachers  up  to  my  apartment 
for  a  little  get  together.  Why,  we 
just  didn’t  have  enough  to  wrap! 

My  students  w'anted  to  make  the 
hulletin  hoard,  t<x).  (Tluw  seemed  de¬ 
termined  to  cheat  me  out  of  all  the 
fun.)  I  agreed  to  let  them  help— and 
they  had  a  h«*tter  idea  than  I  did!  I 
had  planned  to  cover  the  hulletin 
hoard  with  green  eellophaix-  and  pin 
the  pres<‘nts  on  it.  .Martfia  (who  plans 


to  he  a  commercial  arti.st)  said,  “Why 
not  use  blue  cellophaix*  as  the  back¬ 
ground,  put  a  big  gold  star  in  ont' 
corner,  and  arrange  tlx*  presents  as  if 
tlx*y  were  falling  from  the  star?” 

We  Ix'gan  with  Martha’s  i<lea  in 
mind,  hut  our  hulletin  hoard  was  a 
little  smaller  than  it  should  have  been 
for  the  numlx‘r  of  [iresents  we  had  to 
use;  so,  we  couldn’t  create  the  exact 
i  ffect  we  hail  hoped  for.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  when  we  finislieil  the  job,  we 
decided  that,  as  artists,  we  were  noth 
ing  short  of  terrific. 

Word  sixrn  got  around  that  the 
presents  were  for  the  first-year  typing 
I'lasses,  hut  that  they  had  to  earn 
them;  and  everyone  started  asking 
(piestions  alxiiit  our  activities. 

A  Change  of  Plan 

I  had  planned  to  set  up  a  list  of 
ways  by  which  the  slndents  could  earn 
their  presents,  hut  a  chance  remark 
hy  one  boy  caused  me  to  alter  my  plan 
a  hit.  He  said  (rather  sadly),  “1  won’t 
win  a  present  unless  I  can  get  one  for 
coming  to  cla.ss  first.” 

1  realized  he  was  right.  He’d  never 
type  the  most  words,  make  the  fewest 
errors,  or  even  have  the  neatest  paper 
for  the  day.  But,  he  mig/i/  pick  up  a 
piece  of  paper  I  piirixrsely  placed  by 
the  wastebasket,  keep  the  top  of  his 
desk  straightest  throughoni  the  periixl, 
or  have  tlie  fx*st  posture  at  the  typ<*- 
writer— or  he  just  might  have  the 
brightest  smile  on  his  face  at  the  end 
of  the  period.  So,  I  decided  that  one 
present  would  he  earned  during  the 
warm-up  or  timed  writing  given  lim¬ 
ing  the  first  10  or  15  minutes  of  the 
p<*ri(xl,  and  a  s<*cond  prize  would  he 
awarded  at  the  end  of  the  session  for 
some  |M'rsonal  trait  displayed  during 
the  hour,  1  announced  the  way  the 
first  present  could  hr*  earneil,  hut  not 
the  second— not  until  the  1k‘11  rang  at 
the  end  of  tlie  period. 

As  the  students  earned  their  pres¬ 


ents,  they  wrote  their  n.unes  on  the 
tags  of  the  presents  of  their  choice. 
Students  who  had  never  excelled  at 
anything  ai-tually  won.  Everyone  was 
having  fun.  If  a  winner  had  already 
earned  a  irresent,  the  right  to  .seh*it 
one  went  to  the  next  person  in  line 
for  it.  VV'e  kept  tab  on  the  number  of 
times  each  would  have  won,  and  the 
student  who  h.ul  heen  a  winner  most 
often  received  a  grand  prize. 

'I’lien  came  the  big  day -the  day  he- 
foro  Lhristmas  holidays.  The  party 
had  started  two  we<‘ks  before,  and 
now  everyone  had  his  name  on  a 
present.  First,  we  tried  our  hands  at 
making  (!hristmas  cards  on  the  type¬ 
writer.  'I'he  cards  were  all  .so  goixl  that 
we  let  the  art  teacher  pick  the  winner 

Something  else  we  enjoyed  was 
writing  “singing  telegrams”  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Each  student  was  given  a  list  of 
rhyming  words  that  were  to  end  the 
lines  of  couplets.  I  don’t  think  we’ll 
ever  make  people  forget  Browning, 
hut  some  were  surprisingly  gixxl. 

We  almost  disturlx'd  the  schixil 
when  we  played  what  we  called, 
“Well,  Strike  III”  lire  class  paired  off 
in  couples,  with  each  couple  sitting 
together  in  a  chair  at  a  tyjx-writer. 
The  pi‘rson  on  the  left  placed  his  left 
hand  on  the  left  home  keys,  while  the 
other  placed  his  right  hand  on  the 
right  home  keys.  With  one  striking  the 
left-hand  keys  and  the  other  the  right, 
they  did  some  one-  and  two-  minute 
writings.  (I  never  laughed  so  much  in 
my  life.) 

I  hen,  one  of  the  hoys  volunteered 
to  he  Santa  and  hand  out  the  presents, 
while  three  of  the  girls  served  refresh¬ 
ments  (cix)kies  and  candy  from  home, 
and  sixla  pop  from  me). 

If  you  enjoy  teaching  and  like  to 
see  your  students  have  a  little  fim  as 
they  learn,  try  giving  a  party  like  this, 
rhe  students  will  love  if,  and  you  II 
have  a  wonderful  time.  Let  me  know 
how  you  come  out! 
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At  TIM  ICS,  Mr,  Admiiiistrutoi, 
you  may  wonder  whclher  your 
(  fforts  to  smooth  the  path  for  your 
teachers  go  completely  unappreciated. 
Nothing  is  farth(*r  from  the  truth.  If 
we  neglect  to  express  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  words,  in  all  likelihrKxl  it  is 
Irecause  we  arc  so  busy  trying  to  do 
an  effective  job,  l>oth  in  and  out  erf 
the  classroom,  that  we  just  take  it  for 
granted  you  will  understand— as  some¬ 
times  you  take  it  for  grante‘d  that  we 
will  kneiw  oui  efforts  toward  teaching 
are  recognize'd,  erven  though  nothing 
is  saiel. 

There  would  be  no  point  at  which 
to  start  err  stop  if  one  were  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  irulicate  all  the  various 
aspects  in  which  we  recognize  your 
aid  ane]  crontribution  to  the  effective 
teaching  program  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  iindeT  your  supervision,  but 
we  shoulel  like  to  toss  boue^uets  your 
way  feir— 

— being  an  understanding  leader. 
You  know  that  the  most  fragile  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  strongest  tie 
to  bind  pc*ople  into  a  unified  working 
group  is  tliat  intangible  something 
called  good  human  relations.  Teach¬ 
ers  are  no  different  from  other  work¬ 
ers  in  wanting  leaders  who  have  a 
g(‘nuine  interest  in  them  as  individual 
human  beings. 

—obtaining  adequate  space,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  lighting  for  us. 

Our  classrcKim  working  conditions 
must  Ik*  favorable.  Our  business  stu- 
dents-at  least,  many  of  them— are 
lM‘ing  trained  to  go  into  office's  where 
management  has  become  well  aware 
of  tbe  effect  on  workers’  efficiency 
of  adequate  light,  sound,  and  air  con¬ 
ditioning;  chairs  and  desks  of  type, 
size,  and  height  suitable  to  the  work 
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Ireing  done;  proper  layout  of  furniture 
and  ecjuipment;  and,  of  course,  ap¬ 
propriate  machines  to  speed  perform¬ 
ance  of  many  activities.  Isn’t  it 
unfortunate,  then,  that  some  educators 
are  so  shortsighted  alxrut  the  effect 
of  these  same  factors  on  our  learners’ 
efficiency. 

In  some  schoolrooms,  the  close 
visual  tasks  of  typewriting,  iMxik- 
kec'ping,  trarescribing,  etc.,  have  to 
be  done  where  the  footcandle  illumi¬ 
nation  is  about  half  what  it  should 
l>e— and  where  “ellM)w  nxjm”  is  at  a 
premium.  And  pity  the  poor  stenog 
raphy  teacher  trying  to  dictate,  or  the 
salesmanship  instructor  trying  to  have 
a  class  discussion,  when  no  considera¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  noise  created  by 
machines  in  the  adjoining  room— par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  are  old  machines  in 
poor  repair. 

And  why,  oh,  why  will  some  ad¬ 
ministrators  think  they  have  solved 
the  problem  of  desk  height  in  the 
tyjicwriting  ro<im  by  .saying,  “Yes,  the 
old  26-inch  desks  were  too  low,  s<i 
we’ll  throw  them  out  and  put  in  desks 
30  inches  high”?  We  no  more  have 
a  breed  of  uniform  giants  today  thau 
we  had  a  breed  of  uniform  dwarfs 
Ix'fore.  People  come  in  a.ssf>rted  sizes! 

Admittedly,  schools  would  be  un¬ 
wise  (and  financially  unable)  to  fol¬ 
low  all  the  latest  advancements  of 
mechanization  in  business.  But,  be 
assured,  Mr.  Administrator,  we  ap¬ 
preciate  it  when  you  stand  firm  on 
the  necessity  of  the  biulget’s  including 
machines  that  are  at  h'ast  reasonably 
modem.  (And  please  remember  that 
electric  machines  do  us  no  good  un¬ 
less  the  room  is  wired  with  adequate 
and  suitably  located  electric  outlets 
for  connecting  them.)  We  will  "work 
our  heads  off”  when  you  really  go  all 
out  to  get  us  the  kind  of  equipment 
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that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  say 
to  the  students,  “Think  what  a  priv¬ 
ilege  and  an  opportunity  it  is  to  u.se 
equipment  like  this!  Let’s  take  extra 
grKxl  care  of  it,  then  maybe  we’ll  be 
able  to  get  more  sf>on.” 

But  my  sympathy  goes  out  to  the 
teacher  who  said  to  me  recently,  “I’m 
teaching  typewriting  to  high  school 
upperclassmen  using  machines  oldei 
than  they  are!”  True,  some  offices 
into  which  our  graduates  go  may  still 
have  machines  as  old  as  that;  but,  by 
the  time  the  students  leave  us,  most 
of  the  developm<*nt  and  improvement 
of  skill  that  will  ever  Ik*  accomplished 
is  finished.  Poor  office  conditions 
should  not  Ire  an  alibi  for  |roor  school 
conditions! 

— seeing  to  it  that  we  have  a  fair 
teaching  load — and  a  fair  nonteach¬ 
ing  load  of  extracurricular  activities. 

Most  of  us  are  not  lazy.  We  expect 
our  jobs  to  keep  us  busy,  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  both  time  and  human 
energy.  We  feel  that  it  is  only  ju.st- 
for  the  mkr  of  students  as  well  as 
froc/iert— that  our  load  be  such  that 
it  is  possible  to  do  a  gcMxl  job  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Almost  every  teacher  wants  to  do 
his  work  well. 

There  is  much  satisfaction  in  feel¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  day  that  you 
have  taught  effectively;  but,  if  the 
load  is  so  great  that  it  dissipates  one’s 
energy  in  a  dozen  different  directions, 
and  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  day 
tired  and  fnistrated  because  ten)  many 
demands  on  him  made  it  impossible 
to  do  anything  very  well,  that  teacher 
cannot  face  his  class  with  renewed 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next. 

Furthermore,  that  effective  hour  of 
teaching  in  the  classroom  requires 
some  hours  of  preparation  preceding 
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Here  is  what  one  teacher  looks  for  in  an  administrator. 

('omiMire  her  check  list  with  your  otvn. 


It,  and  additional  time  spent  in  evalu¬ 
ation  afterward. 

No  one  would  argue  the  thesis  that 
the  business-trained  person  should  be 
able  to  put  his  knowledge  and  skills 
into  practice  as  well  as  teach  them 
to  others.  But  is  there  any  gixKl  rea¬ 
son  for  its  seemingly  being  taken  for 
granted  that  the  busiiu^ss  teacher 
shall,  in  addition  to  a  nonnal  load 
of  classes  and  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties,  also  keep  the  school’s  books;  act 
as  secretary  for  faculty  meetings  or 
ill  the  principal’s  offictr;  sell  tickets  and 
handle  the  funds  for  athletic  events, 
sch(X)l  plays,  and  so  forth;  and  put 
out  the  school  paper  or  the  year- 
Ixiok'r* 

Perhaps  all  such  activities  are  justi¬ 
fiable-many  of  us  enjoy  them  if  some 
consideration  is  given  to  them  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  load.  At  least,  they  should 
not  all  fall  to  our  lot  as  just  some  of 
the  extra  service  expected  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  teacher  because  it  is  "along  his 
line.”  So,  thank  you  for  a  fair  assign¬ 
ment  of  teaching  and  other  activities 

— giving  us  free  rein  in  classroom 
procedure  and  management. 

flow  reassuring  it  is  to  know  that 
in  our  beginning  years  of  teaching, 
you  are  there  to  couirsel,  guide,  and 
help  when  needed,  but  that  as  we, 
too,  gain  experience  and  confidence, 
you  consider  us  capable  of  determin¬ 
ing  teaching  techniques  and  proce¬ 
dures  without  detailed  direction.  How 
stifling  it  would  be  to  teach  in  a 
school  where  the  department  head 
felt  so  unsure  of  his  teaching  staff— 
or  so  sure  of  himself!— that  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  specify  precisely,  even 
for  experienced  teachers,  their  very 
teaching  methods,  timing  of  class 
activities,  and  so  forth. 

The  teacher  who  is  exp<-cted  to 
grow  and  devtdop  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom  and  latitude  to 
allow  for  experimentation.  Mow  else 
will  better  methods  for  teaching  and 
evaluation  ever  be  developed?  Thank 
you  for  not  saddling  us  with  your 
ideas  as  bc*ing  the  only  "right  way.” 

— upholding  our  efforts  to  keep 
standards  and  scholarship  levels  high. 

You  know,  we  would  have  a  diffi¬ 
cult  time  encouraging  the  students 
to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  if  it  were 


not  for  the  fact  that  tlie  students  know 
that  you,  too,  feel  the  need  for  meet¬ 
ing  reasonable  standards,  although  all 
rules  may  have  exceptions  when  there 
is  good  cause. 

IVobably  in  no  other  department  in 
the  school  is  there  opportunity  for 
greater  objectivity  about  achievement 
than  there  is  in  the  business  depart¬ 
ment.  What  other  department  can  put 
as  much  practical  stress  on  the  im- 
[lortance  of  accuracy  as  we  can  in  oui 
application  of  accurate  c'ompiitation 
of  figures,  accurate  typewritten  rec¬ 
ords,  accurate  transcribing  of  sixrken 
words?  What  more  practical  u.se  could 
there  be  for  effective  oral  English 
than  in  salesmanship?  What  greater 
need  for  concise,  clear  writing  than 
in  a  business  report  or  letter?  What 
more  personal  concern  for  economics 
and  ethics  than  in  the  buymanship 
that  all  of  us  practice  as  consumers? 

As  students  gain  contacts  with 
fnisinessmen- through  part-time  em- 
|)loyment  or  through  the  business¬ 
man’s  giving  a  realistic  slant  to  a 
classroom  presentation  or  club  meet¬ 
ing— they  realize  more  and  more  the 
importance  of  a  thorough  mastery  of 
the  material  they  are  studying.  And 
so  we  appreciate,  too,  your  strength¬ 
ening  the  tie  between  business  and 
the  schools. 

— promoting  a  spirit  of  pride  on 
the  part  of  staff  and  students  in  our 
department. 

This  will  spur  us  on  to  make  an 
even  greater  contribution  to  the  well- 
lieing,  growth,  and  progress  of  the 
school  as  a  whole.  Surely,  you  have 
observed  the  tremendous  force  for  in¬ 
creased  effort  exerted  by  students  and 
teachers  who  hold  their  heads  higli, 
as  tliey  justifiably  may  if  they  feel 
they  "belong”  to  a  good  department 
in  a  good  school. 

(Certainly  there  is  no  reason  for 
looking  on  the  business  department  as 
iK'ing  made  up  of  the  misfits  from 
other  areas;  and,  if  that  misconcep¬ 
tion  is  held  by  guidance  counselors, 
administrative  officers,  or  others,  it 
behooves  us  to  do  something  to  right 
it.  The  teaching  force,  by  and  large, 
looks  to  you  for  leadership. 

— indicating  to  associates  and  to 
students,  by  manner  more  than  words, 


that  you  believe  in  us  and  in  our 
ability. 

Every  w'orker,  teachers  included, 
craves  respect,  rec'ognitioii,  confi¬ 
dence,  and  trust  from  tho.se  with 
whom  he  is  associated.  Psychologists 
say  that  the  gears  of  human  relations 
are  oiled  to  run  more  sinixithly  when 
each  person  is  treated  as  if  he  wen* 
important. 

— giving  us  the  help  and  guidance 
that  your  experience  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment  can  make  invaluable. 

We  appreciate  your  recognizing 
when  such  advice  is  timely  and  when 
we  like  lieiiig  left  on  our  own  and 
treated  as  if  you  thought  we  had  the 
ingenuity  to  work  matters  out  for 
ourselves.  Your  keiMi  disceniinent  in 
distinguishing  Ix-tween  situations  and 
|)eople  needing  one  kind  of  treatment 
and  those  needing  another  is  tremen¬ 
dously  important  to  us. 

— letting  us  really  participate  in 
the  planning,  organizing,  and  carrying 
out  of  affairs  that  concern  us. 

While  democratic  practices  may 
not  result  in  the  most  efficient  tiianage- 
ment,  such  staff  participation  in  tiie 
planning  will  produce  a  more  unified 
working  group.  Thus,  each  member 
feels  that  he  is  responsible  for  re¬ 
sults,  not  because  someone  tfllx  him 
he  is  to  do  certain  tasks,  but  In'cause 
he  helped  plan  those  tasks.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  some  administrators— who 
should  know  that  teachers  are  not  an 
unintelligent  group-seem  to  think 
cut-and-dried  plans  for  departmental 
activities  can  l>e  foisted  on  teachers 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them 
think  the  ideas  were  theirs. 

— acting  as  a  buffer,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  to  keep  community  leaders  or 
other  school  officials  from  robbing 
us  of  our  class  time. 

As  you  know,  there  is  a  fine  line 
separating  school  and/or  community 
projects  tliat  offer  excellent  learning 
situations  in  the  skills  fields  and  those 
that  turn  into  busy-work  exploitation 
of  the  students.  We  appreciate  your 
deferring  to  us  decisions  as  to  whether 
such  projects  should  be  undertaken, 
rather  than  committing  us  to  do  tliem. 
Addressing  a  few  thousand  envelopes, 
( Ciinlintiffl  on  pauf  ' 
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RETAILING  STORE 


BOOKKEEPING  CLASSROOM 


MODERN  PLANNING 


THE  FASTEST  GROWING  GOMM UNITY  east  <>1 
*  tlie  Mississippi”  is  one  description  that  has  lx:*en 
applied  to  East  Hartford,  Connectiait,  whose  population 
jiimpt'd  6()  per  cent  b<*tween  1940  and  1950  and  is  still 
rising.  This  fact  helps  to  explain  why  the  town  hnilt 
itself  a  3*A-inillion-dollar  high  sch<x>l  last  year— and  why, 
within  four  or  five  years  after  its  opening,  the  school  is 
exix'cted  to  reach  its  capacity  of  students. 

East  Hartford’s  i>c*ople  are  proud  of  their  new  scIkm)!, 
and  tlic  business  education  department  is  just  as  proud 
of  its  own  bailiwick— the  center  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
academic  wing.  Here,  Helen  D.  Hurrill,  chairman  of  the 
department,  has  her  office  in  the  offic'e-practice  ar(‘a— a 


East  Hartford's  Business  Equipment 


Furniture 


1  KA('lil‘4tS'  DKSkS  (hII  nMiins)— steel, 
double  pedestal,  liiioltMim  top,  5.S‘’x30'', 
desert-sMKe  csilor— Desks  of  America 
STUDENT  ITl'KVVRITEK  DESKS  (3 
typing  rooms)— natural  finish,  adjusta¬ 
ble,  38"«20“— Desks  of  America 
STUDENT  TABLE  DESKS  (bookkeep 
ing,  general  business)— 2-place,  30"x60'', 

2  compartments — Desks  of  America 


SECKETAHIAL  DESKS  (olfice)-dou- 
bU‘  pedestal,  (Mt'x.’lO'',  desert-sage  color 
metal— Desks  of  America 
TEACHERS’  CHAIRS  (all  rooms) - 
sssivel,  no  arms,  gray  leatherette,  desert- 
sage  cobtr  metal— Desks  of  America 
STUDENT  C;HAIRS  (all  rooms  except 
stenography)— tubular  steel,  natiural  fin¬ 
ish,  18*  high— l>esks  of  America 


CHAIR  UNITS  (stenography  room) — indi¬ 
vidual  study-ti>p— Hey  wood  Wakefield  C^o, 


Duplicating  Equipment 

I  A.  H.  Dick  .Mimeograph  (Model  445) 

I  A.  B.  Dick  Liquid  Duplicator 
1  A.  B.  l>ick  Mimeoscope 
I  Specdoscope 

8.  A.  B.  Dick  Styli,  drawing  equipment 
I  (xdlating  Rack 

1  A.  B.  Dick  Stencil  File 

2  Paper  Cutters 

I  Stamp  Mofstener 
I  Postage  Scale 
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tlircf-rfMnn  suite  loiisistinj'  of  a  inaeliiiu's  r(M)in,  a  typing 
r(M)in,  and  a  duplicating'  r(H)in.  Nearby  are  other  Inisiuess 
classrooms— two  for  m'lieral  Inisiiiess,  two  for  iKMikkeep- 
iuK,  three  for  t\pin^,  one  for  stenography— plus  a  store 
and  lalH)ratory  for  Distributive  Kducation. 

Kxcept  for  the  typing  nM)ms,  which  have  a  seating; 
c  apacity  of  32,  all  classrooms  can  seat  .36.  'I'he  depart- 
mc-nt  has  10  fac  ulty  memlK*rs  and  an  enrollnu-nt  of  1,175 
students. 

Architects  for  the  school  w(*re  Nichols  and  butterfield, 
of  W  (*st  ffartford,  (.'onnecticut,  and  Perkifis  and  Will,  of 
C.'hica^o,  Illinois.  John  .\.  Langford  is  supc'rintiMident 
of  schools  for  the*  town  of  Hast  Hartford. 


in  a  Connecticut  High  Schoo 


TYPING  CLASSROOM 


STENOGRAPHY  CLASSROOM 


Adding  Machines  and  Calculators 


I  HuitoukIis  H<N>kc*c-|>iiiK  Mactiiiie 

1  Plus  (Calculator 

2  HcutoukIis  (.ulculators  (larKv) 

2  HiutoukIu  (Calculators  (siiiall) 

1  (.'oniptoinetcr 

2  Friden  (.'afculators 

I  Marchant  (ialculaton 


Monroe  (lalciilators  (F.cliicator  model) 
2  .Moiir<»e  (Calculators  (lartce  iimielectric) 
:)  Siiudstrands 

1  KemiuRton  AddiuR  .Macliiuc 

2  KeminMun  Oalculaturs 
2  Sorters-t^rafk 

1  MiHiroe  BiMikkeeping  Machine 


Typewriters 

7  IBM  F.Iectrks 
4  HemiiiRton  Fle<'(rick 
I  Hoyal  Flectric 
I  l.'nderwcHMl  Kleciric 
.17  Hoyal  Manuals 
4.1  I'liderscorMl  Manuals 
|.‘)  KeininRton  Manuals 
5)  Smitlt>(Jorona  Manuals 


DKCKVIBHR,  19.5.5 
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Improving  Instruction 

in  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

through  State  Supervision 

RAYMOND  A.  LIGHT,  Assistant 

BurMu  of  Business  and  Distributive  Education,  New  York  State  Department  of  Education 


Som*  oducotors  mirtakmnly 
bmUmvm  that  privatm  bu%inm$% 
schools  In  Now  York  St  atm  must 
bo  licmntmd  and  supmrvitmd  by 
thm  stoto  in  order  to  operate. 

At  |Im‘  outset  of  this  article,  the  De¬ 
partment  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
to  all  readi'rs  that  the  private  busi¬ 
ness  scIkhiIs  in  New  York  State  are 
inde|M-ndently  owned  and  op<‘rated 
and  ore  not  wquirt’d  hy  law  to  be 
licensed  by  the  State  Education  De¬ 
part  nient  ill  ord(*r  to  (unction;  that 
any  application  for  registration  or  ap¬ 
proval  hy  a  scIkkiI  is  a  voluntary  act 
by  the  schiHil;  that  these  schools  are 
not  classifi(‘d  as,  or  affiliated  with,  the 
private  tradr  schools,  whic*li  are  re- 
(piired  by  law  to  Im*  licensed  in  order 
to  o|M‘rate  in  New  York  Static. 

The  Knrean  of  Business  and  Dis- 
trihutive  Education,  which  d(M‘s  the 
actual  suiM'rvising  of  those  private 
business  scIkmiIs  that  are  registered  or 
approv(‘d  by  the  Board  of  Ki'gents, 
wishes  to  point  out  that: 

•  Many  of  the  approximately  175 
private  business  schools  in  the  state 
apply  for  state  registration  or  approval 
ill  ortler  to  receive  the  f*<lueational 
In’iielits  provided  by  the  Education 
Department. 

•  'I'liese  schiMils  realize  that  the 
object  of  suiM'rvision  is  not  a  “police 
atiiiHi”  by  the  state,  but  merely  one 
of  guidaner'  and  leadership  for  the 


HOW 

STATE 

SUPERVISION 

WORKS 


LAST  IN 
A  SLKIKS 
OF  SKVKN 
ARTICLKS 


purpose  of  upgrading  the  schoids’ 
educational  programs  and  the  ini- 
inovement  of  their  instructors’  meth- 
imIs  and  techniques. 

•  The  state’s  objixrt  in  rendering 
this  servict'  is  to  provide  the  best  edu¬ 
cational  programs  possible  for  the 
youth  of  the  state  who  scirk  such 
training. 

•  Begistration  or  approval  is  a 
voluntary  action  by  the  schools. 

•  Many  schools  seek  this  form  of 
state  recognition  for  very  definite  pur- 
|K>ses  to  be  di.scussed  later. 

The  sehrxds  that  file  applications 
for  some  form  of  state  recognition  on 
an  annual  basis  are  classified  by  the 
Bureau  into  three  groiips-regwrered, 
apprtwed,  and  special  business  .scIkkiIs 
—on  the  following  basis: 

KEGISTEKED  BUSINESS 
SC.il(K)LS.  Schools  that  meet  all  the 
requirements  set  forth  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  under  Section 
197  arc  registered  with  the  Board  of 
H(‘gents  primarily  to  seek  advice:  and 
leadership  from  the  State  Education 
Department,  and,  secondly,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  approved  to  train 
veterans-which  means  meeting  the 
requirements  of  Public  Law  550,  82d 
( amgress. 

APPROVED  BUSINESS 
SCHOOLS.  This  is  a  group  of  private 
business  scluxils  fur  which  provisions 
for  license  or  registration  have  not 
otherwise  been  included  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  law.  These  scluxils  are  approved 
.innually  imder  Section  200  of  the 
Begulations  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  educational  Ix'iiefits  to  veterans 
in  isolated  areas  ot  the  state.  The  only 
difference  between  these  schools  and 
the  registered  schools  is  that  they  do 
not  have  fully  quaUfied  t  •■.rt.ers. 


SPPXTAL  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS. 
This  is  a  group  of  private  business 
schools  that  are  similar  in  nature  to, 
and  approved  lor  tlu‘  same  purpose  as, 
the  approved  schools,  but  do  not  meet 
the  necessary  rerpiirements  for  regis¬ 
tration  by  the  Board  of  Rt'gents.  Lo- 
cattxl  in  the  larger  cities  of  tl’c*  state, 
thr-y  conduct  highly  specialized  pro¬ 
grams  instead  of  the  conventional 
secretarial  or  businc'ss  administration 
courses  usually  offered  in  thr*  private 
business  scIkmiI. 

TIm'sc  scIkkiIs  opcrat«‘  evening  pro 
grams  only— some  to  prepare  college 
graduates  to  take  the  New  York  State' 
certifie-d  public  accountant’s  «-xamina- 
tion,  otlu'rs  to  prepare  students  to  take 
state  examinations  for  lic<*nses  to  op¬ 
erate  in  the*  fie'lds  of  real  estate  and 
insurance. 

The  supervisor  must  visit  each 
school  ot  least  twice  a  year. 

One  of  these  visits  must  include  the 
su|H*rvision  of  the  evening-school 
sessions  that  are  a  part  of  practically 
every  business-school  program. 

The*  purpose*  e»f  the*  first  teiur  eif 
visits  is  CO  make  ri'ceimmeneiations  em 
the  schexils’  applicatiems  tei  the  Beiarel 
e»f  Be-gents  feir  re-gistratiein  eir  rt*rcgis- 
tratiem  as  private*  busiimss  '  schexils. 
On  the  seceinel  teiiir,  the*  supervisor  fol¬ 
lows  up  tei  observe*  any  changt*s  eluring 
the*  yt*ar— purchase*  eif  ne*w  e*epiipment. 
changes  in  preigrarn  eir  faeulty,  etc. 

During  the*  fall  visit  for  re*gistration 
pur|M)ses,  the*  De*partine*nt  repre*sent- 
ative  must: 

•  Determine  whethe*r  eir  neit  the 
schexil  has  adt'e|uate  resources  to  carry 
ein  an  efficient  preigrarn.  This  is  usually 
done  at  the  time  of  original  registra¬ 
tion.  (Financial  statements  are  pre- 
pare*d  by  the  proprietor  for  evaluation 
by  the  Bureau.) 
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•  Make  a  thorough  ch».vk  ot  the 
'»elifiors  physical  plant,  giving  coii- 
suleratioii  to  the  lighting  facilities, 
space,  heat,  sanitary  conditions,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  eriuipinent  used  for 
the  various  courses  of  study-tyix*- 
writers,  office  machines,  textlrooks, 
etc. 

•  Determine  whetiu'r  or  not  the 
s(h(M>l  has  a  reputation  lor  fair  and 
hotuvst  dealings  with  its  students  and 
the  piihlic.  (On  original  registration  of 
a  sch«M)l,  tln’  supervisor  visits  local 
husinessmen,  hankers,  and  the  public 
sch(M)l  sup(‘rintendent  or  principal  [s] 
to  help  det<*rmine  the  reliability  of 
the  trwner. ) 

•  Evaluate  the  background  and 
educational  training  of  every  teacher 
to  verify  that  it  is  not  less  than  is 
rerjuirerl  of  teachers  engaged  in 
similar  work  in  the  public  sec-ondary 
scIkhjIs.  Every  instructior  in  a  private 
business  .scIkm)]  must  !>«•  approved  by 
the  Department. 

•  Oheck  the  program  of  study  in 
each  school  for  approval  by  the  De¬ 
partment.  (Tlie  curriculum  must  in¬ 
clude  at  least  the  following  subjects: 
lKH)kkeepit)g  or  accounting,  business 
English,  business  arithmetic,  business 
law,  shorthand,  and  typewriting.  Also, 
the  sclHHjl’s  records  must  show  that 
it  is  not  accepting  .students  lUKler 
seventeen  years  of  age  who  have  not 
completed  the  tejith  year  of  the 
regular  secondary-sch(M)l  course  of 
study. 

•  Visit  classes  that  are  in  session. 
When  necessary,  these  visits  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  conferences  with  teachers, 
where  the  supervisor  makes  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  instruction  can  be  im¬ 
proved.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  the 
Department’s  representative  visits 
with  the  proprietor  to  discuss  various 
ways  and  means  of  conducting  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  progressive  educational 
program,  as  well  as  administrative  and 
business  schfx)l  problems,  both  educa¬ 
tional  and  financial. 

Semiannual  visits  are  made  to  the 
schools  in  the  approved  classification 
for  the  purpo.se  of  approving  them  to 
train  veterans.  These  schools  mu.st 
m<‘et  the  same  requirements  as  those 
listed  above  for  reRirtered  schools, 
with  the  exception  of  qualification  of 
teachers.  Tlie  supervisor  must  see  that 
the  approved  schrM)!  furnishes  and 
files  a  surety  lK)nd  in  an  amount  fixed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  due  and  faithful  performance  of 
contracts  or  agreements  with  students. 

The  sprrial  business  schools,  which 


operate  in  the  evening  only,  must 
meet  the  same  recpiircments  as  the 
approved  8c1um)Is,  with  the  exception 
of  specially  approved  programs  of 
study. 

On  his  visits  to  the  a})pntved  and 
special  business  schcKjls,  the  supervisor 
|M‘rforms  the  same  duties  as  rerjuired 
in  his  visits  to  the  rcfiistcred  .sch<M)ls 

On  each  visit  to  a  school  ap¬ 
proved  to  train  veterans,  the 
supervisor  determines  whether 
or  not  the  school  is  continuing 
to  meet  these  criteria: 

•  rhe  courses,  curriculum,  and  in¬ 
struction  are  (by  rwogni/.ed,  act'cpted 
standards)  consistent  in  (juality,  con- 
t(‘nt,  and  length  with  similar  courses 
in  public  schools  and  other  private 
schools  in  the  state. 

•  The  .school  maintains  a  written 
record  of  previous  ediu-atioti  and  train¬ 
ing  of  the  veteran  and  clearly  indicates 
that  it  has  given  appropriate  credit 
for  this  background,  with  the  training 
p«‘ri(Kl  shortened  proportionately  and 
the  veteran  and  administrator  so  noti¬ 
fied. 

•  'I'he  sch(K)l  has,  and  will  furnish 
to  the  veteran  on  enrollment,  a  copy  of 
the  course  outline,  schedule  of  tuition 
rates  and  other  charges,  regulations 
pertaining  to  absences,  grading  policy, 
and  rules  of  opr^ration  and  conduct. 

•  On  completion  of  training,  the 
veteran  is  given  a  certificate  by  the 
schtK)!  indicating  the  approved  course 
and  showing  that  traitiing  was  satisfac¬ 
torily  completed. 

•  The  school  keeps  aderpiate 
records  approved  by  the  supervisor 
to  show  attendance  and  progress,  and 
maintains  satisfactory  standards  of  at¬ 
tendance,  progress,  ami  conduct. 

•  The  school  complies  with  all 
local,  city,  county,  municipal,  state, 
and  Federal  regulations,  such  as  fire, 
building,  and  sanitation  corles.  The 
supervisor  may  require  such  evidence 
of  compliance  as  he  deems  to  be  nec¬ 
essary. 

•  The  school  does  not  advertise  in 
an  erroneous  or  misleading  way  either 
by  actual  statement,  by  omission,  or 
by  intimation.  The  school  is  not 
deemed  to  have  met  this  reqtiiremerjt 
until  the  supervisor  has  ascertained 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
whether  the  Commission  has  issued 
an  order  to  the  schm)!  to  cease  and 
desist  from  any  such  act  or  practice, 
and  has  (if  such  an  order  has  been 
issued)  given  due  weight  to  the  fact. 

•  Tlie  school  dries  not  exceed  its 


enrollment  limitation.s  as  «*stabhsh«'<l 
by  the  Education  I^epartment. 

•  The  sr'luKil  has  and  maintains  .1 
policy  for  thr*  refund  of  the  unusr-rl 
portion  of  tuition,  fees,  and  othr*r 
charges  in  the  event  that  the  veteran 
fails  to  enter  the  course,  withdraws, 
or  is  rliscontiniied  therr'from  at  any 
time  prior  to  completion.  Such  policy 
must  proviile  that  the  amount  chargerl 
to  the  vetr*ran  for  a  jxirtion  of  tin- 
course  shall  not  excer-rl  tin-  approxi 
mate  pro  rata  portion  of  tin-  total 
charges  that  the  h-ngth  of  tin*  r-oin- 
pletcd  portion  bears  to  its  total  h-ngth. 

Since  the  registration  of  privatr- 
businr'ss  scIkkiIs  rerjuires  action  by 
thr-  Board  of  Regents,  it  is  necr*s.sary 
for  the  supervisor  to  pn-pare  for  the 
Boaril  a  detailed  report  of  his  findings 
after  a  visit  to  each  school.  The  report 
must  include: 

•  Purpose  ol  the  visit 

•  Date  and  length  of  registry 

•  Ccneral  description  of  the  over¬ 
all  opr-ration  of  the  scIkhiI 

•  Description  of  the  building  and 
e({uipin(‘nt 

•  Stu(h‘nt  enrollment  by  coursr-s 

•  (’our.s<*s  offered  and  tl»*ir  time  re- 
(juirements 

•  List  of  typwriters  and  officr-  ma¬ 
chines 

•  ('ornplete  report  on  the  faculty 

•  C.raduation  rerjuircnu*nts 

•  Recommendation  of  the  super¬ 
visor  as  to  wh<-thr*r  or  not  the  school 
should  Ik*  registered 

Similar  reports  are  prr*pared  after 
visits  to  the  approved  and  sj)erial 
business  schools,  and  copies  are  rrn  fih- 
at  the  Bureau.  This  information  is  also 
forwarded  to  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  approval  of  the  school. 

The  Bureau  now  prepares  the 
intricate  application  forms  that 
must  b«  usad  by  schools  In  ap¬ 
plying  for  approval  to  train 
veterans. 

It  has  done  i]h>is  since  Congre.ss 
passed  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1952,  and  has  also 
prepared  and  provided  the  schools 
with  supplemental  forms  needed  for 
the  approval  of  new  courses.  These 
forms  are  in  continual  use. 

The  Bureau  is  now  directed  to 
analyze,  adjust,  approve,  or  disap¬ 
prove  all  materials  submitted  to  if 
by  those  schools  applying  to  train  vet¬ 
erans  under  Public  I.aw  550. 

F.ach  application  for  veteran  train 
ing  filed  by  a  school  mtist  l>e  .iccrmi- 
panied  by  at  least  two  copies  of  the 
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tfchiKjI’n  catalogue  or  bulletin.  The 
supervisor  cheeks  these  for; 

•  The  name  of  the  school  and  it.s 
l{ov(‘rnin({  l>ody,  officials  and  faculty 

•  A  calenrlar  of  the  schrxd,  show¬ 
ing  h'gal  holidays,  Ireginning  and 
entling  <late  of  each  quarter,  term,  or 
semester,  and  other  important  dates 

•  Knrollment  dates  and  S|}ecific 
entraiM-e  re<|iiirements  for  each  course 

•  Policy  an<l  regulations  relative 
to  leave,  absruicrs,  class  cuts,  make¬ 
up  work,  tardiness,  and  interruptions 
for  unsatisfactory  attendance. 

•  Standards  of  progress  reejuired  of 
the  student.  (Tliis  |M)licy  must  define 
the  grading  system  of  the  school,  the 
minimum  grades  considered  satisfac¬ 
tory,  conditions  for  interruption  for 
unsatisfactory  grades,  a  description  of 
the  probationary  p<*ri(Kl— if  any— al¬ 
lowed  by  the  scIkkiI,  and  conditions 
for  re-entranc‘e  for  those  students  dis¬ 
missed  for  unsatisfactory  progress.  A 
statement  must  lx;  made  regiirding 
progress  records  kept  by  the  scIuk)! 
and  furnished  to  the  student.) 

•  Regulations  relating  to  student 
conduct  and  conditions  for  dismissal 
for  unsatisfactory  conduct 

•  Detailc'd  schedule  of  fees,  charges 
for  tuition,  Ixxiks,  supplies,  and  all 
other  itenjs 

•  Policy  rc'garding  refund  cif  any 
unused  portion  of  tuition  fees  and 
«)ther  charges,  in  the  event  the  st>i- 
dent  cl(K*s  not  enter  the  course,  with¬ 
draws,  or  is  droppc’cl  thercTrom 

•  A  description  of  the  available 
space,  facilities,  and  equipment 

•  A  course  outline  for  each  course 
for  which  approval  is  recpiestcnl,  shem- 
ing  subjects  or  units  in  each  course, 
ty|)e  of  work  or  skill  to  be  learned,  and 
approximate  time  to  l>e  spent  on  each 

•  Policy  on  granting  credit  for  pre¬ 
vious  educational  training 

I'he  Bureau,  on  determining  that 
the  institution  has  cx^mplied  with  all 
the  requirements,  issues  a  letter  to 
the  school,  setting  forth  the  courses 
that  have  been  approved,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  ai\  official  copy  and  any  sub¬ 
sequent  amendments  to  the  Veterans 
Administration.  The  letter  of  approval 
ti  the  V'eterans  Administration  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  copy  of  the  approv<*d 
catalogue  or  bulletin. 

Any  course  previously  approved  by 
the  Bureau  that  fails  to  meet  any  of 
the  requirements  set  forth  by  Public 
law  550,  82d  Congress,  is  immedi¬ 
ately  disapproved  by  the  Bureau  at  the 
iccommendation  of  the  supervisor. 
school  or  training  establishment  whos<‘ 


c-ourses  are  disapproved  by  the  Bureau 
is  notified  of  the  fact. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  com¬ 
pliance  survey  conducted  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Educational  Benefits 
Section  of  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion,  this  Bureau  investigates  all  com¬ 
plaints  filed  against  an  approved 
sch«K)l.  Proper  adjustments  must  be 
made  to  comply  with  Public  Law  .550 
f)r  the  sup<*rvisor  recommends  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  approval  of  the 
scIkmiI  to  train  veterans. 

Among  thm  additional  miscel- 


lanoouB  duflos  of  tho  suporvisor 
arm  statm-widm  workshops  and 
an  annual  state-wide  eonfer- 


mn<m. 

WORKSHOPS.  SUte-wide  work¬ 
shops  in  the  field  of  busines.*;  educa¬ 
tion  are  arranged  by  the  siqiervisor  for 
the  l)enefit  of  private  business-school 
classr(K>m  teachers.  These  are  con¬ 
ducted  annually— one  in  upstate  New 
York  and  one  in  New  York  City— under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Distributive  Education. 

The  purpose  of  these  worksho|>s  is 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  class¬ 
room  teachers  to  meet  with  outstand¬ 
ing  leaders  in  the  husiness-educatiori 
field.  Two  subjects  or  skills  are  dis¬ 
cussed  each  year  in  a  rotating  system 
until  all  basic  subjects  are  covered. 
Then  the  cycle  starts  over  again.  Dis¬ 
cussion  centers  around  the  latest 
changes  in  methods  and  techni(]ues 
used  in  presenting  the  subject  matter 
to  students.  The  Bureau  carefully  se¬ 
lects  specialists  in  each  field  to  act  as 
discussion  leader-advisers  at  these 
meetings.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous 
methods  used  by  the  Department  in 
an  attempt  to  upgrade  the  business 
teacher. 

LAKE  PLACID  CONFERENCE. 
An  annual  state-wide  conference  tlwt 
meets  for  three  days  each  fall  at  Lake 
Placid,  New  York,  is  arranged  by  the 
Department  for  the  benefit  of  the 
private  business  sch(K)l  owners,  direc¬ 
tors,  and  principals.  Its  purpose  is  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  these  peo¬ 
ple  to  get  together  to  discuss  their 
common  problems  and  exchange  ideas 
with  leading  businessmen  and  edu¬ 
cators  in  the  field.  Morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening  sessions  in  this  well- 
rounded  program  are  enthusiastically 
received. 

The  supervisor  handles  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  program,  planning  of  the 
topics  for  discussion,  securing  the 
.services  of  outstanding  speakers  in  the 
fields  of  business  and  education,  tak¬ 


ing  charge  of  the  meetings,  and  gen 
erally  supervising  the  entire  program. 

In  addition  to  holding  workshops 
and  conferences: 

•  The  supervisor  handles  a  variety 
of  correspondence  in  relation  to  the 
registered,  approved,  and  special  busi¬ 
ness  schools. 

•  The  Bureau  supplies  all  business 
schools  with  the  necessary  teacher- 
approval  forms.  Every  teacher  must 
file  an  application  for  approval  to 
teach,  act'ompanied  by  a  college  tran¬ 
script.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Bureau 
to  evaluate  each  application  and  tran¬ 
script  and  approve  each  teacher  who 
meets  the  required  qualifications  to 
give  instruction  in  a  registered  privati* 
business  school. 

•  The  Bureau  must  keep  complete 
and  accurate  records  of  each  active 
and  inactive  teacher  approved  to  teach 
in  private  business  schools. 

•  Tlie  supervisor  prepares  an  an¬ 
nual  bulletin  that  is  sent  to  all  public 
high  school  princnpals  and  guidance 
directors,  advising  them  as  to  which 
business  schools  they  should  direct 
their  interested  graduates  to  attend. 

Private  business  schools  are 
highly  competitive  and  inde¬ 
pendently  operated. 

The  proprietors  of  these  .schools 
.seek  and  need  the  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  to  aid  them  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  a  modem  and 
progressive  business  school  that  serves 
the  community  adequately. 

The  business  schools  want  approval 
and  recognition  by  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents.  They  want  the  guidance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  and  Distributive 
Education,  whose  perstmnel,  through 
training  and  experience  in  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  schools,  is  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  serve  in  a  supervisory  capacity 
as  well  as  in  an  advisory  capacity.  This 
advisory  responsibility  of  the  Bureau 
entails  an  analysis  of  financial  state¬ 
ments,  questions  involving  new  erpiip- 
ment,  advertising  policies  Ixith  direct 
and  indirect,  curriculum  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  revision,  employment  of 
teachers,  a  study  of  expense  and  salary 
ratios,  teachers’  salaries,  space  require¬ 
ments,  and  rents. 

The  proprietors  and  directors  of 
private  business  schfx)ls  are,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  practical-minded  business  men 
and  women  who  rely  on  the  judgment 
of  the  Bureau  of  Busine.ss  and  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education,  which  they  feel 
is  competent  to  give  .sound  business 
and  educational  advice. 
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(WISH  they  had  a  typing  class  toi 
adults.  I’d  sure  take  it  if  they 
did."  This  chance  remark  led  me  into 
one  of  my  most  interesting  typewriting 
assignments— a  class  for  adults. 

•My  first  step  was  to  seek  profes¬ 
sional  advice  from  Lloyd  V.  Douglas, 
head  of  the  Business  Education  De¬ 
partment,  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  and  other  staff  memlH*rs  and 
teachers.  L(K-al  advice  was  secured 
from  the  Garrison  (Iowa)  Hoard  of 
Education  and  the  superintendent  *)f 
schools.  Promotion  was  accomplished 
through  newspaper  articles,  a  bulletin- 
hoard  display,  duplicated  notices  at  a 
PT.A  meeting,  and  telephone  calls. 

The  class  met  on  ten  Monday  nights 
fr«)m  s<*ven  to  about  nine  o’cltK-k.  En¬ 
rollment  fee  for  the  course  was  $10. 
.Ml  instructional  supplies  were  pro¬ 
vided,  such  as  two  manuals  (Persoruil 
Typing  in  24  Iltmrs,  second  edition, 
by  Philip  S.  Pepe,  (hegg  Publishing 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  C’om- 
pany.  New  York  City;  20th  Cfntury 
Typeu  ritinfi,  fifth  edition,  by  D.  D. 
Lessenberry  and  T.  James  Oawford, 
South-Western  Publi.shing  Company, 
Cincinnati),  100  sheets  of  typing 
paper,  an  eraser  and  shield,  two  she<*ts 
of  carbon  paper,  eight  envelopes,  one 
manila  envelope,  one  duplicating  mas¬ 
ter  unit,  five  sheets  of  l«*tterhead  sta¬ 
tionery,  two  statement  sheets,  and 
miscellaneous  forms.  S»)me  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  were  contributed  by  the  Ca*dar 
Bapids  office  of  the  Royal  Typewriter 
Cannpany. 

Flnrolled  in  the  .idult  typewriting 
class  were  fifteen  women  and  one 
man.  Except  for  three  housewives, 
they  represented  a  variety  of  f)ccupa- 
tions.  In  several  instances,  their  reason 
for  enrolling  was  directly  related  to 
their  daily  occupations. 

Our  first  meeting  developed  the 
proper  objectives:  ( 1 )  to  teach  funda¬ 
mentals,  including  mastery  of  the 
keyboard,  machine  parts,  special  keys, 
special  characters,  and  correct  tech¬ 
niques  of  typewriting:  (2)  to  im¬ 
prove  the  understanding  of  business 
practices  through  typing  business 
papers;  and  (3)  to  improve  the  writ¬ 
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an  evening  course  in 
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ing  of  business  and  personal  letters, 
with  emphasis  on  corr«*ct  us<-  of  the 
main  parts  of  letters. 

Instruction  was  based  on  the  ver¬ 
tical  approach  to  learning  the  key¬ 
board,  with  variations  on  the  hori/on- 
tal  and  skip-around  inethfKls.  Special 
techniques  included  George  I  loss- 
field’s  “The  Four  Posture  Pointers,” 
"The  Five  Essentials  of  (^(Mrd  Type¬ 
writing,”  and  “The  p'our  (“s.”  (See 
below.) 

Audio-visual  aids  included  a  key¬ 
board  chart,  a  posture  chart,  Artyping, 
and  the  three  typewriting  films,  “Bet¬ 
ter  Typing  at  Your  Fingertips,” 
“Ready  to  Type,"  and  “Electric  Typ 
ing  Time.”  The  record,  "The  Type¬ 
writer,"  was  used  for  a  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  of  rhythm. 

Raising  Interest  Rate 

Definite  interest  was  dev«-li»ped  by 
typing  personalized  stationery  with 
colored  duplicating  carbons.  (At  the 
close  of  the  period,  the  entire  group 
stayed  to  learn  the  operation  of  the 
duplicating  machine.)  Personal  letter 
writing  was  also  compared  to  the 
business  letter.  Special  parts  of  the 
business  letter  were  covered,  such  as 


the  lettcihcad,  attention  line,  subject 
line,  dictator’s  title,  and  enclosures. 

Special  situations  were  created  by 
making  business  letters  and  forms 
apply  to  certain  students.  An  aroused 
interest  was  evident  during  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  training. 

The  «)nly  spee<l  test  given  to  this 
adult  class  was  based  on  the  old 
memorized  spe«‘d  sentence,  “Now  is 
the  time  for  all  gixx!  men  to  come  to 
the  aid  r)f  the  country."  Final  results 
were  sele<1e<l  frrrm  the  best  of  three 
«)ne-minute  tries.  The  gross  .sp<*ed 
ranged  from  17  to  79  warn.  Errors 
ranged  from  0  to  3.  The  test  was  given 
in  the  ninth  week. 

.S»rme  personal  observations  reveal 
this  information:  Students  usually 
came  early  and  left  late.  Students  pre¬ 
ferred  open  to  blank  keyboards.  And 
four  .students  purcha.sed  standard  ma¬ 
chines  for  their  training  and  for  future 
use. 

Graduation  ceremonies  were  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  next  PTA  program.  Ger- 
tificates  and  pins  were  awarded  by 
the  schfxtl’s  administrators.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  program  has  prompted  me 
to  recommend  its  adoption  by  all 
evening  schools. 
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The  Posture  Pointers 

1.  Sit  up  straight 

2.  F«et  flat  on  floor 

3.  Fingers  on  keyboard 

4.  Eyes  on  copy 
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The  Five  Essentials 

1.  Posture 

2.  Concentration 

3.  Attention  to  copy 

4.  Rhythm 

5.  No  unnecessary  action 


The  Four  C's 

1.  Center  carriage 

2.  Cover  machine 

3.  Clear  desk 

4.  Chair  pushed  in 
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TJIERE  has  been  recent  oontro- 
.vcrsy  concerning  the  value  of  the 
work-<‘xperience  or  co-operative  pro¬ 
gram,  and  some  of  it  has  gotten  into 
print.  (See  "Work  Experience— at 
What  Price,*’  by  I^e  Roy  A.  Brendel, 
page  Ifl,  SeptenilMT,  1955,  BEW.) 
Ortainly  there, is  a  constant  need  to 
re-evaluate  any  educational  practi<-e, 
hut  full  attention  should  lx*  given  to 
all  sides  of  the  controversy. 

Formerly  I  taught  in  a  .sch(X)l  that 
has  figured  promint'iitly  in  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  program;  namely,  Central  ta»m- 
rnercial  High  School  in  New  York  City 
For  the  past  few  years,  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  another  side  of  the  picture  a.s 
a  Training  Sup<‘rvisor  for  the  State 
of  New  York.  Part  of  my  present  joh 
has  Ireen  to  arrange  for  stenographic, 
lyiiewriting,  and  clerical  refreshei 
courses.  Too  often,  I  have  found,  it 
has  been  the  new  entries  into  the  em 
ploymeiit  6eld  who  have  needed  such 
training.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  there 
is  anything  wrong  with  our  education 
al  system,  but  rather  that  the  transition 
from  a  desk  in  the  classroom  to  a  desk 
in  an  office  has  not  been  sntisfar 
torily  made. 

Some  say  that  the  schools  should 
not  attempt  to  soften  the  blow.  Tlie 
student  must  stand  on  his  own  two 
feet,  so  graduate  him  and  send  him 
out  to  work.  After  all,  we  do  not  make 
any  attempt  to  soften  the  blow  when 
he  goM  to  college. 

This  is  the  sink-or-swim  approach 
atid  is  contrary  to  every  sound  prin 
ciple  of  education  and  mental  hygiene. 


co-operative 

traininfr  programs 

have  their  faults  —  but^ 

says  the  author^  too  many  critics^ 

in  their  desire  to  correct  these  Limitations,  r  - 

recklessly  throw  the  baby  out  tvith  the  bath 

—  a  student’s  bridge 


The  .school  need  not  l>e  an  overprotec- 
tive  mother  hen,  but  it  should  provide 
the  mechanism  whereby  the  shift  to  u 
completely  different  world  can  be 
made.  Even  within  the  school  system, 
the  need  for  gradual  adjustment  was 
recognized  wlwn  the  junior  high 
school  came  into  existence.  One  may 
argue  with  its  practices,  but  would  be 
hard  put  to  argue  with  its  conc«*pt. 
There  are  enough  shocks  and  jolts  in 
the  world  without  the  school  adding 
any  to  impressionable  minds 

Th*  "Why"  to  Adjust 

Another  argument  is  that  the  eo 
o|)erative  student  must  adjust  to  one 
business,  then  gws  on  to  find  that 
when  he  gets  a  permanent  job,  he 
must  adjust  to  another.  Therefore,  the 
first  adjustment  is  lost. 

The  co-operative  program  should 
not  be  training  the  student  to  work 
in  a  specific  office,  but  in  any  office 
[f  he  has  to  make  several  adjustments 
that’s  not  necessarily  bad.  It  may  even 
be  more  desirable  to  have  the  student 
work  in  a  given  place  for  only  a  lim 
ited  period  of  time  and  then  move  on 
to  a  different  firm.  As  employers  do 
not  expect  too  much  in  the  way  of 
production  from  these  co-operative 
students,  they  would  probably  go 
along  with  some  form  of  rotation. 

The  student  should  not  be  learning 
how  to  get  along  in  a  given  firm. 
Rather,  he  is  learning  a  whole  neu' 
series  of  relationships.  In  school  there 
are  the  teachers  and  the  students.  In 
a  work  situation,  the  various  levels 


are  not  likely  to  be  anywhere  ueai  .so 
discrete.  Rather  than  knowing  who  is 
the  teacher  and  who  is  the  student, 
he  must  now  carefully  seek  out  rela¬ 
tionships.  Tliere  is  no  way  for  the 
school  to  give  him  this  experience,  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  co-operative  pro 
gram. 

Perhaps  you  have  had  the  followitig 
experience.  You  graduated  from  a 
high  school.  You  had  just  spent  a 
year  Ireing  a  senior,  and  so  you  were 
a  top  dog.  You  had  many  privileges 
that  the  lower  cla.sses  could  only  Imrk 
forward  to  with  envy  and  longing 
Then  came  college,  and  once  again 
you  were  a  freshman.  It  was  a  blow  to 
your  ego  and  a  difficidt  situation,  but 
at  least  you  knew  that  the  pa.ssage  of 
time  would  once  again  bring  you 
round  to  a  top-dog  position. 

Think  now  of  the  senior  leaving 
high  school  and  going  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  From  top  dog  he  goes  to 
the  lowest  of  the  low.  But  now  it  takes 
more  than  the  natural  progression  of 
time  and  passing  grades  to  enable 
him  to  reach  the  level  of  those  above 
him.  It  is  confusing  and  completely 
out  of  tune  with  his  experience  of  the 
last  twelve  years.  Doesn’t  he  need  and 
deserve  some  assistance  in  meeting 
this  situation?  No  amoimt  of  guidance 
lectures  or  visiting  businessmen  can 
even  begin  to  expose  him  to  this  ex¬ 
perience.  The  co-operative  program 
can  expose  him  to  it  graduallv.  giving 
guidance  along  the  way. 

Another  adjustmefit  that  the  stu 
dent  needs  is  how  to  deal  with  older 
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people  ill  u  work  situation.  Up  to  this 
jtoitit,  he  has  Ijeen  working  side  by 
side  with  his  |)«*er.s.  Now,  he  must  b<*- 
cr>me  involved  in  a  work  situation  with 
older  p<*rsons. 

Not  too  long  ago  1  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  conducting  an  opinion  sur¬ 
vey  to  asc«*rfain  training  needs.  Super- 
vi.sors  of  clerical  help  were  asked  to  list 
their  r(“(juirements  for  subordinates. 
It  is  interesting  that  "manners”  ranked 
as  one  of  the  needs.  This  was  usually 
rpialified  by  indicutitig  that  only 
younger  employ<*es  needed  this  type 
of  training.  Follow-up  personal  inter¬ 
views  indicated  that  the  problem  was 
not  that  secondary-sch(K)l  graduates 
lacked  manners.  They  did,  however, 
lack  the  ability  to  deal  with  older 
persons  in  work  situations.  This  is  an 
experience  that  can  only  be  provided 
by  a  co-operative  program 

The  Question  of  Motive 

Critics  of  the  co-operative  program 
note  that  it  appeals  to  those  who  want 
the  money  rather  than  those  who  seek 
the  experience.  Wfiat’s  wrong  with  a 
high  school  student’s  wanting  money? 
If  he  is  going  to  work  after  school  to 
get  the  money,  it  will  usually  affect 
his  grades,  social  life,  and  general  ad¬ 
justment.  Tliis  might  not  be  so  terrible 
if  it  wasn’t  that  the  usual  type  of 
work  will  be  that  of  delivery  boy. 
stock  clerk,  newspaper  route,  or  some 
other  dead  end  job.  If  he  is  going  to 
work,  why  not  in  a  worth-while  posi¬ 
tion  under  professional  supervision? 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  co  operative 


piogiam  has  encouraged  dropouts,  but 
it  probably  has  done  much  to  en- 
c-ourage  sttidents  to  stay  for  gradua¬ 
tion.  Have  you  had  the  following  ex- 
l>erience?  .Mary  comes  to  you  with 
the  news  that  she  int«‘nds  to  drop  out 
lK*cause  "Jane  did  it  in  her  sixth  term 
and  now  she  has  a  giHKi  job  and  is 
making  a  lot  of  money.”  You  point 
out  that  Jane  is  now  also  very  close 
to  her  maximum  earnings  and  couldn’t 
hope  for  many  more  raises  or  promo 
tions;  but  to  an  eager  teen-ager,  fu- 
tiire  promi.ses  are  fruitless  promises. 
.Maybe  they  are  wrong,  but  if  the  al¬ 
ternative  is  to  drop  out.  let  us  face 
the  facts. 

If  criticism  can  lx-  level«‘d  at  the 
co-operative  program,  if  should  b«-  in 
the  area  of  its  operations,  not  in  its 
concepts. 

The  selection  of  employers  should 
Im!  broadened,  as  mentioned  earlier. 
Of  course,  the  co-ordinator  can  place 
students  only  with  employers  who  are 
willing  to  co-operatc.  The  number  of 
such  employers  has  increased  in  r<*cent 
years.  This  is  due  in  part  to  labor 
shortages  in  skilled  clerical  help,  but 
also  due  to  a  new  reali/.ation  on  the- 
part  of  businessmen  of  their  com¬ 
munity  responsibilities.  However,  too 
few  students  are  placed  with  charit¬ 
able  organizations  or  similar  commun¬ 
ity  service  groups.  'I’his  experience 
would  provide  an  opportimity  to 
sharpen  office  skills  along  with  the 
opportunity  to  serve.  If  would  also 
highlight  these  offices  as  a  source  of 
positions  that  students  t(M)  often  shun. 
Many  of  these  organizations  pay  al¬ 
most  the  same  rates  as  private  indus¬ 
try,  but  they  are  suffering  from  the 
poor  pay  and  unsuitable  conditions 
that  plagued  them  previously. 

Another  major  source  of  placement, 
for  the  co-operative  student,  is  Cov- 
emment.  At  present,  there  may  be 
some  difficulty  due  to  Civil  Service 
laws  and  regulations.  There  i.s,  how¬ 
ever,  the  definite  possibility  that  an 
equitable  arrangement  can  be  worked 
out.  'The  result  would  be  stimulating 
experience  on  the  inside  of  Coveni- 
ment  operations  and  the  satisfaction 
-of  doing  a  constructive  joli.  One 
month  in  a  legislative  steno  pool  will 
tlo  more  for  the  student  than  an 
equivalent  time  studying  legislative 
procedures.  This  is  not  an  argument 
to  supplant  social-studies  education 
with  work  experience.  It  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  supplementing  the  textbook 
with  personal  experience. 

Wliat  is  necessary  is  the  sharing  ol 
experienc<*s.  Co-operative  students 


should  meet  togethei,  as  a  .semmai 
rheir  teachers  should  sit  in  to  learn 
where  educational  practices  can  Im* 
strengthentnl.  The  orientation  of  new 
co-operative  students  should  c'ome 
from  the  experiencetl  co-operative  .stu¬ 
dents,  not  from  the  teaching  staff. 

The  value  of  other  subjects  becxMiies 
obvious  to  every  student  after  gradua¬ 
tion.  Haven’t  you  often  heard  this? 
“Oh,  if  I  could  only  go  back  to  high 
sch(M)l  again.  !’<!  pay  more  attention 
to  some  of  that  history  and  Knglish.” 
Many  of  our  adult  education  pro 
grams  are  built  on  just  such  a  need 
rhe  co-«)perative  program  enables  tht 
student  to  recognize  anil  satisfy  tha' 
need  before  he  leaves  scIiik)!. 

The  Co-ordinator's  Role 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  successful 
co-operative  program  is  the  co  ordina- 
tor  himself.  His  practices  will  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  program  meets  its  objec¬ 
tives.  Not  all  students  can  Ix'iieHt  from 
a  co-op<*rative  program,  it  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  coordinator  to 
establish  selection  priK'edures  that  will 
weed  out  those  w’ho  are  just  along 
for  the  ride. 

Once  oriented  to  the  program,  the 
student  cannot  he  sent  out  to  work  and 
then  left  alone.  Tih)  often,  our  schixil 
systems  have  selected  a  teacher  to 
supervise  the  program,  not  rei-ogn'z- 
ing  the  need  for  a  specialized  |x*rson 
TiKlay,  we  would  not  a.ssign  a  teacher 
to  the  duties  of  the  scI.ik)!  nurse. 
Yet,  we  do  assign  a  teacher  to  the 
duties  of  a  personnel  director,  Tlu* 
selection  and  placement  of  these  .stu¬ 
dents  is  a  personnel  function,  and  the 
sch(M)l.s  should  .seek  out  those  persons 
who  have  the  necessary  baikground. 
including  work  in  education. 

Better  supervision  is  also  needed. 
Kach  individual  work -experience  pro 
gram  should  Ire  carefully  planned  in 
conference  with  the  employer,  the 
student,  subject-matter  teachers,  and 
the  co-ordinator.  Tlie  employer  is 
provided  with  an  indication  of  the 
efficiency  of  his  staff  and  the  need 
for  additional  training  in  given  areas. 
Tlie  student  is  m.ide  cognizant  of  his 
own  shortcomings.  The  co-ordinator  is 
assured  of  having  provided  a  worth¬ 
while  experience. 

The  co-operative  program  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  has  much  to  offer.  It 
has  not  come  anywhere  near  realizing 
its  potential.  It  is  lieing  subjected  to 
negative  criticism  that  might  well  in¬ 
crease  iti  a  periixl  of  oversupply  of 
lal>or,  Ntnv  is  the  time  to  examine  the 
program,  not  when  we  reach  a  crisis. 
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Typing 

Errors 


A  HVK-1*AKT  SKKIKS 


3.  Errors  made 

after  returning  the  carriage 


UK  CAHKIACJK-KKrUHN  inove- 
iiiciit  oil  u  inaiiiial  typewriter  coii- 
triliiites  to  many  fiiiKeriii);  errors. 
Tliese  errors  are  hard  to  identify  and 
prevent,  lliey  are  due  primarily  to  a 
failure  to  return  the  left  hand  to  its 
base  position  b«*foie  any  keys  are 
stroked  by  a  left-hand  finder.  Data  on 
errors  do  not  show  the  causes  of  the 
errors;  so,  the  fre<iueney  of  carriage- 
return  errors  is  not  known.  But,  the 
importance  of  a  fast  carriage  return 
and  the  return  of  the  left-hand  fingers 
to  their  base  keys  is  so  great  that 
efforts  to  increase  the  speed  of  the 
return  and  to  build  the  habit  of  re¬ 
turning  the  l(‘ft  hand  to  its  base  posi¬ 
tion  are  certain  to  result  in  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  errors. 

Returning  the  carriage  after  each 
BO  to  70  stnikes  is  the  most  freipiently 
made  arm-hand  movement  in  type¬ 
writing.  The  swift,  accurate  execution 
of  the  carriage  return  depends  on  ac¬ 
curate  control  of  both  the  arm  and 
hand  parts  of  this  movement.  The 
movement  is  not  ixmipleted  until  the 
left-hand  fingers,  hand,  and  arm  are 
back  in  their  base  positions. 


Usually,  an  inaccurate  ty^iist 
watches  his  left  hand  go  toward  the 
return  lever,  and  he  looks  at  the  keys 
the  r(‘turning  fingers  are  to  strike. 
When  the  left  hand  is  returned  to  a 
watched  keyboard,  the  hand  generally 
is  sw’ung,  not  to  its  base  position,  but 
(liretTly  toward  the  first  key  in  the 
new  line  to  be  stroked  by  a  left-hand 
finger.  Hence,  the  first  left-hand 
key  stroked  after  a  carriage  return  is 
likely  to  be  the  key  intended.  But, 
since  the  hand  was  not  in  its  base 
position  when  that  key  was  stroked, 
the  next  left-hand  strokes  are  likely  to 
l>e  incorrect.  When  the  first  left-hand 
letter  in  a  new  line  is  correctly  im¬ 
printed,  and  substituted  letters  ap¬ 
pear  farther  along  in  that  line,  teach¬ 
ers  may  not  recognize  these  substitu¬ 
tions  as  due  to  a  failure  of  the  left 
hand  to  be  returned  to  its  base. 

The  carriage  return  greatly  affects 
Ixith  speed  and  accuracy  in  cxipy  typ¬ 
ing.  In  a  timed  typing,  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  time  may  l)e  used  for 
making  the  carriage  returns,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  time  left  for  the  actual 
typing  of  words.  Because  of  the  time 


u.sed  for  returning  the  carriage,  the 
finger-stroking  speed  will  have  to  be 
faster  than  the  mathematical  speed 
to  reach  a  d<*sired  average  number  of 
words  a  minute.  Thiu;,  a  typist  who 
seeks  to  av<-rage  .30  words  a  minute 
but  who  takes  about  3  seconds  for 
each  carriage  return  will  have  to 
stroke  keys  at  the  rate  of  33  words 
a  minute  to  make  up  for  the  6  seconds 
used  for  the  two  carriage  returns 
each  minute.  If  but  2  seconds  had 
been  used  for  each  carriage  return, 
a  fingering  speed  of  about  32  words 
would  have  won  a  .30-wam  rating. 
The  finger-stroking  speed  needed  to 
reach  a  desired  word-a-minute  rating 
when  lines  60  sjiaces  long  are  follow<‘d 
by  a  carriage  return  made  in  1,  2,  or 
3  seconds  is  shown  for  a  few  speeds 
in  the  accompanying  table.  The  higher 
the  spei'd  .sought,  the  more  carriage 
returns  mu.st  be  made  each  minute.  As 
the  sjwed  sought  goes  up,  the  strok¬ 
ing  sjM'ed  will  have  to  be  progres¬ 
sively  higher  than  the  warn  desired. 
\  very  fast  carriage  return  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  speeds  of  .50 
warn  and  above;  otherwi.se,  an  exces¬ 
sively  high  finger  stroking  speed  mu.st 
1h*  attained. 


Carriage  Return  Time: 
Effect  on  Finger  Speed 


Seconds 

for  Return 

3  sec. 

2  sec. 

1  sec. 

Speed 

Finger 

Finger 

Finger 

sought 

speed 

speed 

speed 

30  warn 

<}.3  warn 

.32  warn 

.31  warn 

.3.5 

.39 

37 

36 

40 

47 

44 

42 

45 

55 

.50 

47 

50 

62 

57 

53 

60 

75 

69 

64 

Obviously,  a  decrease  in  the  time 
used  for  returning  the  carriage  will 
contribute  much  to  a  higher  average 
speed  without  an  increase  in  the  num- 
lK*r  of  finger  strokes  to  be  made  each 
minute.  To  win  a  higher  speed  rating, 
efforts  to  make  the  carriage  return 
faster  may  Im*  more  productive  than 
the  same  time  sjient  in  trying  to  in¬ 
crease  the  finger-stroking  rate,  esp<'- 
cially  at  the  higher  si>eeds. 

Reducing  the  time  used  for  return¬ 
ing  the  carriage  requires  ever-faster 
movements  of  the  left  hand  and  arm: 
but,  rapid  hand  movements  involve 
the  danger  of  not  returning  the  left- 
hand  fingers  to  their  base  positions 
Irefore  any  of  them  stroke  a  key.  Re- 
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pluciii^  the  left  hand  and  its  tingers 
on  their  base  ix>sitiuns  requires  a 
niein«)ry  of  exactly  how  the  left  arm 
and  hand  feel  when  in  their  base  posi¬ 
tions  and  of  the  controls  needed  for 
starting  and  stopping  a  high-spe4‘d 
inoveiiH'iit  at  exactly  the  same  place 
every  time. 

The  first  step  in  developing  faster 
carriage-return  movements,  including 
the  essential  replacing  of  the  fingers 
on  their  base  keys  before  stroking  any 
key,  is  to  us«*  exercises  f(rr  developing 
a  memory  of  the  feelings  of  the  left 
arm  and  hand  when  making  high¬ 
speed  carriage  returns,  irn/m/ing  re¬ 
placing  the  fingers  on  th<‘ir  base  keys. 
The  following  exercises  will  develop 
these  feelings  and  so  reduce  the  strok¬ 
ing  errors  following  a  return  of  th<‘ 
carriage.  (The  exerc  ises  arc*  expressed 
in  terms  of  dirc*ctions  a  teacher  can 
use,  abridging  them  as  they  bc*eoirre 
more  familiar.) 

REACH  EXERCISE 

1 .  LcM>k  at  the  carriage-return  lever. 
Move  your  eyes  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  the*  /-key  and  the  end  of  the 
carriage-return  lever  to  get  an  idea  of 
the;  distance  betwc*c*n  thc*m  and  of  the 
dirc'ction  your  hand  must  travel  to 
touch  the  lever. 

2.  I,<M)k  at  iny  hands  until  told  to 
look  elsewhere. 

3.  Place  your  fingers  on  their  base 
keys  with  hands  and  arms  in  their  base 
positions. 

4.  Notice  the  feelings  from  your 
fingertips,  finger  joints,  hands,  wrists, 
and  arms  to  Ire  sure  each  is  in  its  base 
position. 

J5.  Stroke  the  /-key.  Keep  your 
right-hand  fingers,  hand,  and  arm  in 
their  base  positions.  Tliis  gives  posi¬ 
tion  feelings  that  help  the  left-hand 
fingers  to  regain  their  base  positions. 

6.  Turn  your  left  hand  outward 
until  the  palm  is  vertical.  Straighten 
out  fully  all  the  fingers.  Close  the 
thumb  to  the  side  of  the  palm. 

7.  Swing  your  left  hand  outward 
from  the  ellrow  toward  the  end  of  the 
lever  until  the  backs  of  your  index 
and  middle  fingers  touch  the  end  of 
the  lever. 

8.  Push  your  upper  arm  forward 
enough  to  move  your  fingers  to  the 
lever. 

9.  Touch  the  end  of  the  lever  with 
the  backs  of  your  index  and  middle 
fingers. 

10.  Hold  your  fingers  against  the 


end  of  the  lever.  Notice  the  leelings 
from  your  tense  extended  fingers,  the 
weight  of  your  turned  hand,  your 
straight  wrist,  your  upward-sloping 
forearm,  and  the  lorward  position  ol 
your  uppc'r  arm.  Now,  without  throw¬ 
ing  the  carriage  yet- 

11.  Keturn  your  hand  to  its  base 
position.  Curl  your  fingers  into  typing 
position  as  your  hand  goes  down.  Full 
back  your  upper  arm  as  your  hand 
goes  down  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
end  of  the  lever  to  its  base  |iosition. 

12.  Replace  your  fingers  on  their 
base  keys.  Stroke  the  /-key. 

13.  Inspect  your  paper  to  see  if 
two  f’s  were  typerl.  Keep  all  fingers  on 
their  base  keys. 

14.  Recall  how  you  made  the  reach. 
If  you  made  it  successfully,  remenilwr 
just  how  you  m(>v<‘d  your  hand  and 
arm.  If  you  di«l  not  make  it  success¬ 
fully,  plan  how  you  w’ill  mak<-  it  next 
lime. 

I.*).  Look  at  iny  hands  until  told  to 
look  elsewhere. 

(Cive  full  directions  lor  rejwatiug 
Steps  4  to  12,  but  a  bit  faster.) 

If(.  Recall  how  you  made  the  reach. 

(fh’ve  directions  for  repeating  Steps 
I  to  12,  using  only  the  action  phrases.) 

17.  Recall  how  you  made  the  reach. 

18.  Reach  for  the  lever  and  return 
your  hand  in  one  continuous  move¬ 
ment.  Start  the  reach  by  stroking  tin* 
/-key,  and  end  it  by  stroking  the  /-key 
again.  Be  sure  to  touch  the  lev<*r  each 
time,  to  prepare  for  the  next  exercise, 
in  which  you  will  move  tin*  lev<*r. 
Make  the  reach  in  one  second  or  less. 

19.  Recall  how  you  made  the  reach. 
Then,  drop  your  hand  to  your  skle 
and  relax. 

CARRIAGE-THROW  EXERCISE 

Insert  paper;  nm  carriage  to  ex¬ 
treme  left;  set  left  margin  stop  for  a 
short  carriage  return— at  75  or  90. 

1.  Look  at  the  far  side  of  the  lever 
to  see  to  where  you  are  to  move  your 
hand  and  from  where  you  are  to  re¬ 
turn  it  to  its  base  position. 

2.  I.ook  at  my  hands  until  told  to 
l(X)k  elsewhere. 

.3.  Reach  for  the  far  side  of  the  lever. 
Stroke  the  /-key.  Swing  your  hand  a 
little  farther  out  and  a  little  higher 
than  before.  Delay  the  push  of  your 
upper  arm  so  the  inside  of  your  index 
and  middle  fingers  will  reach  the  far 
side  of  the  lever.  Swing  your  hand  as 
rapidly  as  you  can. 


4.  Stop  your  reach  when  your  fin¬ 
gers  touch  the  fat  skit*  of  the  end  of 
the  lever. 

.5.  Notice  the  feeHiigs  of  the  ex¬ 
tended  fingers,  finger  touch  on  tin* 
lever,  weight  of  the  turned  hand, 
straight  wrist,  upward  sloping  fore¬ 
arm,  and  thi*  forward  |>osition  of  your 
upper  arm.  Thesr*  are  the  eoulrol  fr*«*l- 
iiigs  for  this  re.tch,  so  rememlK*r  them. 

(i.  Return  your  hand  and  fingers  to 
their  base  keys  and  stroke  the  /-key. 
.Start  this  return  movement  with  a 
very  strong  swing  from  the  elbow  and 
a  very  «|uiek  downturn  oi  your  h.uid. 
Full  back  the  upp(*r  arm  to  movi*  the 
hand  back  to  its  base  bank.  Your  hand 
should  travel  in  a  straight  lint*  from 
the  end  of  the  lever  to  its  bas«*  posi¬ 
tion.  Have  your  (ing(*rs  pr«*ss  against 
the  lever  until  they  slip  olf  its  <‘ud. 
rhe  swing  from  the  elbow  and  the 
downturn  of  your  hand  should  bc 
strong  and  fast  enough  to  roll  tiu*  car¬ 
riage  to  its  stop  as  if  it  wer<*  thrown. 

7.  lus|K‘ct  your  pu|M*r  to  see  ii  the 
tw'o  /’s  wer«*  typed.  .See  if  the  earriugr; 
is  at  the  scale  number  at  which  the 
stop  was  set,  and  if  the  throw  was 
completed. 

8.  Recall  how  you  made  the  reach. 
If  you  c«)mplet«*d  tin*  reach  and  re¬ 
turn  and  also  typ<*d  the  second  /  cor¬ 
rectly,  recall  jii.st  how  you  moved  your 
hand  and  arm.  If  you  did  not  complete 
these*  movem(*nls  as  direct<*d,  plan 
how  you  will  make  them  next  liim*, 
particularly  how  much  metre*  fetree*  yetii 
must  use*  when  swinging  yetur  arm  anel 
turning  yetur  hand, 

9.  Roll  the  carriage  to  the  .steep  by 
pressing  on  the  earriage-release  l<*ver 
with  your  right  hanel.  Keep  your  le*lt- 
hand  fingers  on  their  base  keys. 

10.  I.extk  at  iny  hands  until  told  tet 
leMik  elsewhere;. 

(Repeat  Ste*ps  2  tet  10  with  elirec- 
tieens  in  full  until  all  e*an  make  the 
reach  anel  return,  throwing  the  car¬ 
riage  to  the  stop.) 

1 1.  Move  the  left-hand  slop  to  (10 
to  20  space's  closer  to  the  left  enel), 

(Repe-at  Steps  2  to  10,  using  action 
phrases  only.) 

12.  Meive  the  left-hanel  steip  to— (10 
to  20  spaces  closer  to  the  Ie*ft  enel). 

13.  Iltrow  the  carriage  with  a  c*on- 
tinueius  move-ment,  starting  with  the 
stroke  on  the  /-key  anel  ending  with 
a  streike  ein  the  same  key.  Make  the 
meivernent  at  fop  speeel.  Keep  your 
Ixiely  ste>aely  when  making  this  longer 

( Cntitiiiufil  nu  fHiKr  -IJ } 
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TliKKE  ARE  more  exact  techniques  to  selling  than 
some  people  would  b<*lieve.  Tlie  fact  that  many  suc¬ 
cessful  salesmen  find  it  difficult  to  identify  tfieir  own 
technicju«*s  has  often  led  us  to  believe  that  they  do  not 
have  any  exact  methods  of  selling.  This  is  not  true,  lliey 
do  have  exact  methods,  but  they  just  have  not  taken  the 
time  to  identify  them  in  any  written  form. 

A  pleasing  and  positive  p<*rsonality  is  of  prime  im- 
|K)rtance,  but  .so  are  correct  techniejues.  Selling  cannot 
l>e  reduced  to  an  exact  science.  VV'e  must  learu  all  tlu- 
known  techniques  possible.  VVe  must  learn  to  adapt  oui 
methods  to  the  sales  situation  at  hand.  'I'here  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  actual  exiH*rience  in  a  retail  store.  However, 
the  theory  for  handling  prat  tical  salt's  problems  provides 
gtMul  learning  exjit'rience  in  the  classroom. 

(.’ustomers  react  tlifferently  to  sales  appeals.  What 
one  person  considers  a  proper  response  to  his  inquiry 
alKuit  merchandise  may  be  rt  jettetl  by  another.  Ilow- 
ev(*r,  it  is  gt'iit'rally  felt  that  tlu*  tone  and  manner  to 
which  customers  react  In-st  follows  a  uniform  pattern.  A 


1.  I’KMALK  CUSTOMKH;  “Tluit 

wrighs  mtire  than  a  pouml." 

.SALKSPKRSON: 

(  )  a.  "It  makes  a  very  nice  cut, 
Mrs.  Iliitlsuii.” 

(  )  b.  "Wc  can  give  you  exactly 
one  pound,  Mrs.  Hudson, 
hut  you  understand  it  U 
practically  impossible  for 
us  to  cut  our  meat  to  the 
exact  ounce.” 

(  )  c.  "It  it  just  a  few  cents  over 
a  iMiuiid;  did  you  say  you 
wanted  pork  chops,  too?” 

(  )  d.  "I  have  a  smaller  steak 
that  won’t  weigh  (piite  as 
mu<  h.” 

2.  KKMAI.K  CUSTOMKH  IRYINt; 

ON  HATS:  "/  prefer  thin  hit 

to  the  otherM,  don’t  |/ou.^’ 

SALKSPKRSON: 

(  )  n.  “It  really  flutters  you.” 

(  )  b.  “It  is  very  iKHXjming  to 
you.” 

(  )  c,  “That  hat  is  just  your  type.” 
(  )  d.  "This  hat  was  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  you.” 

3.  CUSTOMER  IN  RESTAURANT: 

"Wfuit  would  you  recommend 

for  dinner?" 

SALESPERSON: 

(  )  a.  “The  two-dollar  dinner  is 
very  gcxxl.” 

(  )  b.  “Eve^rthing  we  serve  is 
good. 

(  )  c.  “Our  ‘CheP s  Sirecial’  is  very 
tempting.” 

(  )  d.  “Most  of  our  customers  en¬ 
joy  the  roast  duck  with 
mushroom  dressing  and 
popovers.” 

4.  MALE  CUSTOMER:  “/  mould  like 

to  look  at  a  tkiir  of  your  gimrl 

shoes" 

SALESPERSON: 

(  )  a.  “We  don’t  have  any  yom 
sire.” 

(  )  b.  “The  only  thing  that  we 
have  that  would  nl  you  is  a 


shoe  that  is  fifteen  dollars.” 

(  )  c.  “Our  stfx  k  has  la-en  de- 
)let«*d  in  your  size  exccipt 
or  this  English-type  goat 
skin.” 

(  )  d.  “These  imported  goat  skin, 
two-tone  shews  are  s|K»rty 
and  extremely  durable.” 

5.  CU.STOMER:  "Is  this  electric  sweep¬ 
er  any  good?" 

SAI.E.SPERSON; 

(  )  a.  “It  has  given  buyers  ^ears 
of  satisfactory  service. 

(  )  b.  ‘“Iliis  is  the  Inist  swtwpc-r  in 
the  world." 

(  )  c.  “You  can’t  Iwat  this  swi-ep- 
er  at  any  price.” 

(  )  d.  “Tliis  swewpe-r  is  guaran¬ 
teed  against  everything  but 
thc'ft.” 

fi.  (’USTOMER:  "Wluit  special  features 
does  this  refrigerator  have?" 

SALESPERSON: 

(  )  a.  “It  is  the  best  and  cheap- 
Mt  you  can  buy.” 

(  )  b.  “This  exmvenient  shelf  ar¬ 
rangement  and  self-closing 
door  make  it  a  housewife  s 
dream.” 

(  )  c.  “The  compressor  is  silent 
and  efficient,  assuring  you 
uniform  temperature  and 
plenty  of  ice  culies  at  all 
times.” 

<  )  d.  “It  combines  low  operat¬ 
ing  cost  with  a  c]uick- 
freeze  chamirer,  c'onveni- 
ently  spaced  shelves,  and 
a  built-in  hydrator.” 

7.  CUSTOMER:  "How  does  this  elec¬ 
tric  razor  work?" 

SALESPERSON: 

(  )  a.  “It  gives  a  cjuick,  clean 
shave  by  running  a  pat¬ 
ented  mesh  c'utter  head 
over  your  face.” 

{  I  I)  “just  plug  it  in.” 

(  )  c.  “It  operates  by  jxisitive  .ic- 
tion  AC/IX'  motor.  It  re¬ 


volves  a  cutter  blade  insidi 
a  thin  mesh  Iwad.” 

I  )  d.  “It  operates  on  the  simple 
principle  of  the  lawn 
mower.” 

8.  (^USro.MER:  “/  am  looking  jor  a 
birthday  gift  for  my  wife." 

SALESPERSON; 

(  )  a.  “How  much  will  you  pay?” 

(  )  1).  “We  have  a  wide  sidection 
in  costume  jc-wcrlry.” 

I  )  c.  “Dews  she  like  practical 
gifts,  or  would  she  nreder 
something  ornamental?” 

(  )  (1.  “We  have  most  everything 
you  might  want.  Help 
yourself.” 

i).  CUSTOMER:  "What  type  of  jiaitO 
would  you  suggest  for  my 
kiti  hen? ' 

SALE.SPERSON; 

(  )  a.  “Any  gcMid  interior  p.iiiit 
will  do.” 

(  )  b.  “VVe  rei'ominc'nd  this  s«-mi- 
gloss  p.iint  for  interiors.” 

(  )  c.  “That  is  a  matter  of  m  r- 
sonal  selection.  Some  like 
a  dull  finish;  otlu-rs  want  a 
glossy  one.” 

(  )  d.  “We  recommend  a  cpiick- 
dry  glossy  enamel.  It  will 
dry  in  two  hours,  and  it 
can  Iw  washed  easily.” 

10.  CUSTOMER:  “Cite  me  some  gas." 

SALESPER.SON: 

(  )  a.  “How  many,  please?” 

(  )  b.  “Shall  I  fill  her  iip^  with 
high  test  or  regiilarr” 

(  )  c.  “Fillerup?” 

(  )  d.  "Five  gallons?” 

11.  CUSTOMER:  "Ilow  does  this  elec¬ 

tric  fencer  ojrerate?" 

SALESPERSON: 

(  )  a.  "Very  simple.” 

(  )  b.  “It  operates  on  rc-gul.ii 
house  current.” 

(  )  «•.  “It  utilizes  house-  current 

reduced  to  a  small  voltage 
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iiurnl)t'r  of  “sales  situations”  were  constructed  as  an 
t'XIK'riinent.  Some  of  the  resjUjuses  were  considered  good 
selling  tecimiijues;  other  responses  were  admittedly  iMM)r 
from  the  stand{)oint  of  selling  (and  will  generally  pro¬ 
duce  adverse  customer  reaction).  These  problems  be- 
i  anu*  the  basis  of  a  teaching-learning  device  that  helpt*d 
the  students  to  analyze  sales  appeals  and  their  apparent 
effectiveness.  .\s  a  rt*snlt  of  this  experiment,  the  list  of 
sales  situations  was  expanded  and  refined.  Retailers  have 
used  this  devicv,  along  with  other  techni(|ues,  to  prt'dict, 
within  reasonable  limits,  selling  success. 

Store  Problems 

below,  you  will  find  40  “sah's  situations,”  in  which  the 
sales|x.Tson  is  called  on  to  give  a  resix)nse  that  will  lx* 
both  informative  and  appealing.  FLach  situation  has  four 
respon.ses  from  which  to  choo.se.  The  students  evaluate 
each  situation  by;  ( 1 )  marking  with  an  “S”  the  resix)n.se 
that  has  the  strongest  and  most  appropriate  sales  appeal; 
and  (2)  marking  with  a  “W”  the  respon.se  that  has  the 


weakest  appeal.  The  students  shouUl  have  sound  reasons 
discussed  after  some  situations  have  been  coinph*ted 

Best  student  response  will  result  from  evaluating  only 
a  few'  of  the  situations  each  day,  rather  than  attempting 
the  entire  40  at  once.  Students  should  lx*  warn<*d  not  to 
read  additional  meaning  into  the  various  choices.  They 
must  also  keep  in  mind  that  the  statements  are  purely 
i.solated  thoughts  put  into  short  sentences  and  that  the> 
vary  in  their  d«*gree  of  appropriateness.  I'here  i-ould  Im* 
several  ‘‘lK*st”  and  “iMM)rest”  resixmses,  depending  on 
the  customer  and  his  reaction  The  author’s  pr«*ferenees 
arc;  givc'n  on  page  iW. 

Tlu;.se  .sales  situations  will  provoke  class  di.scussiun, 
which  will  lead  into  othc*r  interc'sting  phase's  of  retail¬ 
ing.  For  varU'ty,  present  the  problems  orally  and  ask 
the  .students  what  they  think  an  appealing  and  apprcc- 
priate  rc'sjxm.se  would  lx;.  Do  this  lx*fore  they  see  the 
four  suggc'sted  respon.ses  to  the*  problem.  rh»*n  let  thc'in 
evaluate  each  of  these  four  responses. 


and  slicK'ks  livesttKk  wlieii 
tliey  touch  it.” 

(  )  (i.  “It  is  safe  and  econonii- 
cally  operated  hc-eaiise  it 
uses  only  eii{ht  volts,  hut 
this  is  enough  to  ‘shex.k’ 
the?  livestock  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  it  and 
prevents  tlu-ir  hreaking 
through  the-  fc-nce." 

12.  (HISTOMKK:  “/  sluntld  like  to  o/moi 

a  cluirfie  at  count  " 

SAI.KSI'KHSO.N; 

(  )  a.  “.Mr.  Armstrong,  at  coun- 
tc-r  No.  8,  will  Ih-  glad  to 
help  you  make  your  appli¬ 
cation.” 

(  )  I).  “You  will  have-  to  see  the 

floor  walkc-r.” 

(  )  e.  “You  will  have  to  sec-  .Mi 

Armstrong." 

(  )  cl.  “We  do  not  take  applie.i- 
tions  here.” 

13.  CUSTtJ.MKH;  “/  should  like  to  take 

thii  dress  out  on  iippnnnl  " 

.SALKSl’KKSON: 

(  )  a.  “Y'ou  will  have  to  sc-c-  the 
manager.” 

(  )  h.  “Nothing  goes  on  a|) 
proval.” 

(  )  c.  “I  am  sorry,  hut  the  ixilicy 
of  our  store  prohihits  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  iMUng  taken  out 
of  the  store  on  approval.” 

<  )  cl.  “3'he  manager  does  ncjt  al¬ 
low  us  to  pennit  kcmkIs  to 
go  nut  on  approval.” 

I  I  FF.MAI.K  CUSTOMKH;  "U’/wf  docs 
this  seal  of  atanoral  vu’on?" 

•SAI.KSl'EKSON; 

(  )  a.  “It  rnc-ans  this  article  has 
been  tricnl  and  tested  under 
actual  conditions,  and  has 
Ireen  found  to  mi,*et  the 
standards  set  up  hy  the  in¬ 
vestigating  hoard. ’ 

I  )  h.  “It  means  that  this  article 
is  highly  recommended  for 
the  CISC!  intendc*cl.” 

(  )c  "It  simpiv  inc-ans  that  the 


article  meets  minimum 
standards.” 

(  )  d.  “It  only  nic-ans  that  the- 
company  making  the  article- 
lias  paid  to  have  the-  sc-.il 
placed  on  it.” 

1.3.  FKMALK  CUS  TOMKH  "Where  udi 
I  fitul  children's  i  lothes?" 

SAKESPEHSON: 

(  )  a.  “'Thc-re  is  a  clirc-ctory  ovei 
on  the;  wall.” 

(  )  1).  “I  don’t  know.  Ask  the 
flcxirwalkc-r.” 

(  )  C-.  "Childrc-n’s  clothe  s  are  at 
Ca)untc;r  18.  sc-c;ond  llcMir,  in 
flic;  front  of  the  store.” 

(  )  cl.  “Thc-y  are  somewhere  on 
the  sc'cond  fliMir.” 

18.  (UJS'TOMER:  “Can  you  deliver  these 
juickages  to  tny  home  for  me?" 

SAI.ESI'EH.SON: 

(  )  a.  “Sorry,  we  do  not  deliver 
on  Saturday.” 

(  )  h.  “VV'e  cannot  clc-livc;r  it  to¬ 
day.” 

(  )  c.  “Would  Monday  lie  soon 
cmoiigh?  We  don’t  clelivc-r 
cm  Saturday.” 

(  )  d.  “You’ll  have  to  take  it  with 
you,  for  we  do  not  ch-liver 
on  Saturday.” 

17.  CUSTO.MER:  “Are  these  eggs  fresh?" 

SALESPERSON: 

(  )  a.  “Yes,  m’am.” 

(  )  h.  "Our  eggs  are  always 
fresh.” 

(  )  c.  "We  guarantee  every  egg 
to  lx;  fresh.” 

(  )  d.  “They  are  dc-livi;rc-d  to  us 

every  clay  clirc;c-t  from  thc- 
fami.” 


18.  CUSTOMER:  *7  slumld  like  to  re¬ 
turn  this.  It  doesn't  fit." 

SALESPERSON: 

(  )  a.  “We  are  not  allowed  to 
accept  any  returns." 

(  }  h.  "Can’t  you  read  the  sigo?" 
(  )  C-.  “Ordinarily  we  are  not  al¬ 


low  t-d  to  accept  returns, 
hut  I  suggest  you  st;e  our 
iii.magc-r,  .Mr.  Cates.” 

(  )  cl.  “Mr.Aiatc-s  handlc-s  all  com- 

niaints  of  this  kind.  You'll 
liave  to  talk  to  him.” 

17  fT'STOMER  "Why  are  you  able 

to  sell  this  eheaner  than 

Smith's?" 

SALESPER.SON. 

(  )  a.  “We  are  willing  to  take-  n 
smallc-r  profit.” 

(  )  h.  "We  dc;ix;ncl  on  a  higher 

volume;  of  sales;  thc-iefcire, 
we  ean  sell  tor  slightly 
less.” 

(  )  c.  "We  arc;  hi-ttc-r  ahlc-  to  t.cke 
advantage  of  cpiantity  dis¬ 
counts  than  most  small 
stores.” 

(  )  cl.  “Our  store  takc-s  pride  in 

our  slogan,  ‘We  will  not  he 
undersold!" 

20.  (CUS  TOMER;  "I'll  like  sna/ts,  instead 

of  a  zii>l>er,  on  this  facket." 

SALESPERSON; 

(  )  a.  “Snaps  arc;  ve  ry  nice,  hut 
a  /ip|x-r  is  more-  secure.” 

(  )  h.  “Snaps  are  old-fashioned.” 

(  )  c.  "Thc-sc;  /.ippe-rs  are  wi-ll- 
made-;  they  wilt  not  jam  oi 
hiicklc-.” 

(  )  cl.  "/ip|x-rs  are  lc;ss  harmful 

to  clothes  and  are  c-asier  to 
opi;rafe." 

21.  (CUSTOMER;  "Is  this  natch  nwir 

anteed?" 

SALESPERSON. 

(  )  a.  "Ahsoliitc-ly.” 

(  )  h.  “It  has  a  lifetime  guar¬ 
antee.” 

(  )  C.  “It’s  giiarante-ed  to  o|M;rate 

fx-rfcx’tly  lor  as  lung  as  you 
ive." 

(  )  d.  “It’s  guaranteed  against 
everything  hut  theft." 

22.  CUS30.MER:  "Why  is  this  bratui  of 
coffee  more  experuii.e  than 
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tlwt  brand  on  the  third  shelf?" 

SALKSrKHSON; 

(  )  a.  Hixaiisi-  it  j«t  a  iiK»n;  ex- 
l>raii<l  of 

(  f  f».  “'Ilie  maker  of  thia 

only  tljc  Ijcst  oofiee 
tx^arift  for  hi*  exclusive 
oraiMl." 

(  )  c.  ‘“I  hi*  brand  is  mitionally 
known.” 

f  )  d.  You  pay  for  the  fancy 
name  and  the  metal  pack* 
age." 

2.J.  IMI'A  I  IKN'r  C:U.S'l  t).\IKR:  “I’d  like 
to  net  wailed  onr 
.SAI.KSI'KH.SON: 

(  )  a.  Yon  11  have  t<»  take  your 
turn.” 

(  )  h.  I  11  Ik;  with  you  in  just  u 
nuiment." 

(  )  c.  I  hes«;  {x^ople  w»-rc  ahead 
of  you.” 

(  )  d.  Sorry,  I’m  busy." 

24.  CUS'IOVIKH:  *7  should  like  a  half 

dozen  batuiruis." 
SAI.KSl'KRStt.N: 

(  )  a.  I  hat  would  lx:  alx)ut  one 
and  three-fourths  |M)un<ls.” 
(  )  b.  ".Sorry,  lady,  we  «.nly  sell 
them  by  the  |V)uud." 

(  )  e.  "'lYn-y  are  1.5  cents  a 
IxmiikI.” 

(  )  d.  VVe  have  to  sell  lh«'in  by 
the  ixiund,  which  is  to  your 
advanliii^e." 

25.  ClfSTOViKH:  “/V/  like  to  hare  no/ 

money  hat  k  on  this  fade-proof 
fast-eolor  dye.  My  eurlaiie> 
lost  their  eolor  after  the  reiy 

prst  launderinn." 

SAI.K.SI’KHSO.N’: 

(  )  a.  "I  am  sorry,  lady.  U'e  <lid 
not  Kuarante<-  it.” 

(  )  b.  Did  yon  l.iniider  them 
according  to  the-  iustriic- 
lion*'!'” 

(  )  c.  "Would  you  like  to  try  at 
our  ex|)euse  another  wc-ll- 
knowii  dye?  You  will  ^et 
complete  instructions  with 
it.  ■ 

(  )  cl.  “\\  c*  shall  Iw  ({lad  to  re- 
funcl  your  money,  but  yon 
must  .S4*e  Mr.  Hrown,  the- 
manager,  and  fill  nut  a 
claim  form.” 

20.  CUSTOMKH;  "/  underslaml  you 

hat  e  nmnl  homemade  elutt  o- 
lale  t  attdy." 

SAl.KsrKHSDN: 

(  )  a.  "Wo  have  the  best  in 

town.” 

^  ^  *’■  i' higrc-dients  and 
skill  ({o  into  our  candy." 

(  )  c.  Our  chocolate  recipes  are 
famous  throughout  the 

state.  ’ 

(  )  <1.  Would  you  like  one  or  two 
rounds  of  our  special 

loniein.idc!  chcK'olatesV' 

27  FKMAl  K  CIJ.S  lOMKR;  "/  uou/d 
like  to  see  some  white  g/ot'es. 
.May  I  try  them  on  for  size?" 
SAbKSl'KHSO.V: 

(  )  a.  We  cannot  .cllow  custom¬ 
er*  to  handle  white  glovcts.” 

(  )  b.  "We  have  a  very  accurate 
glove  fitting  device  that  al¬ 
lows  you  to  seletl  the  prop¬ 


er  size  without  the  Ixjther 
of  trying  on  a  numl>er  of 
ffloves." 

(  }  c.  Don't  you  kixcw  your  size-? 
We  can’t  allow  you  tc»  dirty 
the  merchandise.” 

(  )  d.  “We  have  a  nice  assort¬ 
ment  of  white  glcjvcs  and  a 
machine  that  measures  your 
size  in  ordc-r  to  give  yon 
the  proi)er  lit  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  c*flc»rt." 

28.  C.USIOMKH;  "/  twed  a  pair  of  com¬ 

fortable  slute.’i.  ('an  you  fit 
me?" 

SALKSl'KH.SON; 

(  )  a.  “Yes,  we  gnarantc’e  a  ikt- 
fect  fit.” 

(  )  b.  “Ia*t  me;  show  you  what 
we  have.” 

(  )  c.  “Our  form-fitting  shocks  are 
constructc;d  to  give  long 
Wear  and  csjinfortable  anci 
proper  posture.” 

(  )  cl.  “Onr  mc;n  are  all  ^x.-ialists 
in  shex;  fitting.  'Iney  con¬ 
sider  all  iin|X)rtant  indi¬ 
vidual  rc‘ciuirf;mc‘nts  for 
comfortable  fitting. 

29.  C.USIOMKH:  "Is  that  three  pounds 

of  meat?  I  don’t  beliere  your 
scales  are  accurate.’’ 

.SAl.K.Sf'KHSON': 

(  )  a.  ^  ft  s  exactly  three  pounds.” 
(  )  b.  (Jiir  scales  are  al>.v>hitc;ly 
acc  urate-.” 

(  )  c.  “'I'hc-sc;  sjuing  -  balance 
.scales  base  nc-vc-r  lK;en  in¬ 
correct.  Ihe  County  Offic  e 
of  Wc*ights  and  .Mc-asures 
issuc-s  a  iic-w  sc:al  each 
•'"»!'th  after  testing  thc;ni.” 
(  )  d.  W  e  can  t  afford  to  give- 
our  ciistomc-rs  impro|x-r 
weighing  and  nic-asurmg. 
We  use-  only  the  Icest  tvix- 
of  scales  and  measures.’ 

•59.  CU.STOMKH:  “/  am  interested  in  an 
electric  store,  althouffh  our 
ntts  raufie  i.v  gii  ing  us  good 
sen  ice.’ 

.SAI.K.SI'KH.SOX 

(  )  a.  “The  mcKlc-rii,  clc*an  mc-thcxl 
•’V  •‘•«'9icity.” 
(  )  i».  “'I  he  modern  elc-ctric  range 
is  (xesitive  and  six-c-dy.” 

(  )  c.  “The  outstanding  fc*atiire 
of  the*  mcHlern  elc-ctric 
range  is  the  wide  variety  of 
timc'-controlh-d  tsx)king  and 
baking  that  it  can  do  with¬ 
out  ct)ustant  attention." 

(  )  d.  “(;a.s  ccKcking  is  dangerous 
and  old-fashinnc'd." 

31.  (>US10.MKR:  W'ould  you  recom- 
meiul  shoe  trees'?" 

SALF.SI’ER.SON: 

(  )  a.  “If  you  exixt  t  to  get  the 
gre-atest  use  and  comfort 
out  of  your  shoes,  they 
should,  by  all  means,  be- 
kept  adjusted  with  shex: 
tre<-s. 

(  )  b.  Tlje  use  of  shoe  trees  is 
a  matter  of  ix;rsonal  taste.” 

(  )  c.  "We  rcx-omincnd  the  use  of 
shoe  trct»  .it  all  times  when 
shm;s  are  not  being  worn.” 

(  )  d.  To  insure  th«  prc)ix*r  ht 
at  all  times,  the  leather 
in  the  slxx*  should  be 


stretchc-d  to  its  normal  posi¬ 
tion." 

32.  i>U.STf).\IEH;  “I  hare  trouble  making 
good  coffee  in  rny  glass  coffee 
rtuiker ,  W hat  wouhl  you  rec¬ 
ommend?" 

SALE.S1'ER.SD.\: 

(  )  a.  Hie  secret  of  making  gcxxl 
coffee  lies  in  the  propc-i 
scic-ction  of  fresh  coffc*e 
ground  prcxx-rlv  for  your 
typ<:  <»f  imikcr. 

^  *■  do  it.” 

(  )  c.  It  is  not  oidy  im|M>rtaiit 
tci  have  gcxxl  fresh  coffee-, 
but  an  accurate  mc-.isnrc*  ol 
coffee-  and  watc-r  is  c-ssc-n- 
tial.” 

(  )  d.  “We  recommend  this  blend 
for  your  type  Of  loffec- 
maker.  It  is  projx:rly 
ground  and  a  compic-te  sc-t 
of  instructions  apjx-ar  on 
the  package." 

3.3.  CUSIDMER:  "I  want  to  start  a  work 
shop  in  my  basement.  Will 
you  suggest  a  list  of  wood¬ 
working  tools  that  I’ll  freed?" 
SALESI'ER.SO.N: 

(  )  a.  We  have  all  kinds  hc-ri-. 

J'«-'*t  take  your  pic  k.” 

(  )  b.  Here’s  a  chc-c  k  list  that  the- 
XYZ  Manufacturing  (a>m- 
pany  rc-coiiimc-nds  for  those 
list  starting.  Would  you 
ike  to  lix)k  it  o\er’?” 

(  )  c.  I  can  rc-commend  ten 
itc-ms  or  1(H)  items,  flow 
much  monc-y  do  you  want 
to  six-iid'?” 

(  )  d.  “I  CIO  not  know  much  aixmt 
wocxiworking  tcxds,  but 
evc-rything  hc-rc-  is  for  .sale.” 

34  (.U.S  1 0.MER;  “I’m  undecided  about 
buying  this  bathing  suit." 

SAI.E.Sf'ER.SD.N; 

(  )  a.  “I  know  how  you  fc-t-1.  I’ve- 
Ix-c-n  (h.it  way  mysc-lf.  It 
you  like  it,  the-  bc-st  thing 
to  do  is  take-  it;  you  m.iy 
not  lx;  able  to  find  anothi-i 
just  as  nice  as  this.” 

(  )  I).  “Those  suits  are  all  thc- 
rage  this  sc;ason,  and  om 
stex’k  is  almost  gone-.” 

(  )  c.  “  The-  dc-cision  is  up  to 
you.” 

(  )  cl.  ‘Suit  yoiirsc-lf,  but  I  Ix- 
lic-ve  you  will  lx-  ({uitc 
ph-a.st-cl  with  (his  unusually 
well-construc  tc-d  suit.” 

35.  CUSTD.MER:  "These  neckties  are  all 
nice,  but  I  only  want  one." 

SALESl'ER.SON: 

(  )  a.  “We  just  got  these  in,  and 
they  are  selling  fast.  W  hy 
not  take  a  wcxilen  tic-  and 
a  silk  tic?” 

(  )  b.  “A  man  can  never  have 
tex)  many  gcxxl  neckties. 
Let  me  wrap  them  Ixith.” 

(  )  c.  ‘The  patterns  and  mate¬ 
rials  in  these  ties  arc;  the- 
best  we  have  ever  sold  for 
tfic  money.  I  would  stock 
up  if  I  were  you.” 

(  )  d.  “Why  not  buy  several;  they 
always  make  gcxxl  gifts." 

•36.  CUSrO.MER:  “/  am  in  the  market 
for  a  noiseless  typewriter.  Hou 
do  tiny  differ  from  others?" 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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SICTION  3 


!  READY-TO-USE  TEST  1 


GENERAL  BUSINESS 
TESTS: 


4,  Investing 


I 

I 

I 


INEZ  RAY  WELLS  /  Otiio  State  U  .  Columbus,  Ohio 

ill  this  test,  li.iscd  on  u  unit  conunon  to  the  leading 
ii'Nthooks,  eorieet  answers  are  in  italic  t\pe. 

SECTION  1 

Hfiid  raeli  stati-ineiit,  tlieii  eirtle  tlu-  word  True  or  Talsc. 

1.  MoiH-y  that  is  iiivestr-il  works  not  only  for  the 
iM-rson  making  the  investineni  hot  also  for  tlie 

hiisiness  in  which  tlie  in\estnient  is  made.  True  False 

2.  'I'he  word  “inntnar’  in  tlie  nann;  of  a  hiiilding 
(or  susiiiKs)  and  loan  assiK.'iation  or  a  savings 
hank  indicates  that  tlie  deimsitors  are  the 

owners.  True  Falsr- 

d.  Hnilding  and  loan  asscKiations  are  organi/ed 

under  eitiu'r  state  or  federal  laws.  True  False 

•4.  it  a  low  rate  of  interest  is  oHertnl  on  Ironds, 

tlu*y  should  Im-  considered  a  safe  investnient.  'I'nie  T'alse 

5.  If  a  higli  rate  of  interest  is  offered  on  iMinds, 
lli«-y  sirould  la*  considered  an  unsafe  inv«-st- 
nient.  '1  rn^^  T’alse 

ti  in  general,  th«‘  higher  tlie  rate  of  interest 
offered  on  IhiikIs,  the  more  risk  is  tlionglit  to 
la-  involved.  True  False 

7.  'i'liree  ini|a>rtaiit  factors  to  he  considered  hy 
the  average  |a‘rson  in  making  an  invi'siment  are 
safety,  availahility,  and  rate  of  return.  True  False 

h.  All  investors  m-ed  the  s.mie  d«-gi«-«-  of  safety  in 

an  investnient.  ’friu'  T'alse 

ti.  A  la-rson  who  lias  nione\  enough  to  make  a 
niimla-r  of  invi‘stnients  does  not  neial  to  h.ive 
all  till!  investments  in  liquid  form.  True  I'alse 

|(t.  If  an  investnient  is  made  in  |)ro|a-ily  that  is  to 
he  rented  to  others,  the  investment  meets  the 
i  riterion  of  availahilitv  'I  rne  T'alse 

11.  A  person  with  snialf  sums  to  invest  should 
clnaise  an  investnient  oflering  a  high  rate  ol 

return  in  interest  or  dividends.  'I  rue  Talse 

12.  If  a  |M)st.il  savings  certificate  is  lost,  the  original 

owner  stands  to  lose  his  investnient.  'I'rne  T'alse 

Id.  .\  person  who  hnys  honds  is  reall>'  lending 

money  to  the  organi/.ation  issuing  the  iMinds.  True  l‘'alse 


SECTION  3 

Manv  factors  must  he  considered  in  hiiying  a  home.  In  each  ol 
the  following  iniestions,  one  factor  is  indicated.  If  that  factor 
is  favorable  to  finying  a  home,  write  /■'  in  the  sp.ict*  provided  at 
the  right;  if  niifavorahle,  write  f '. 

Ft.  The  wage  earner  in  the  family  is  employed  in  a  hiisiness 
th.it  reipiires  him  to  movt;  from  one  city  to  another  alMiiil 
once  every  two  or  tlirer;  yr  ars.  ( ’ 

15.  'I'he  price  asked  for  a  home  is  $I.5,(MHI.  'The  linildmg  aiul 
laran  AssrM^iation  W'ill  h-nd  on  the  lioinr-.  ( 

Hi.  The  price  asked  for  a  home  is  $I5,IKMI.  The  limiding  and 
l.,oan  .AssrM'iation  will  lend  SIH.IMM)  on  the  home.  F 

17.  The  price  askr'd  foi  ,i  home  is  $l.5,tKM).  'I'he  Ihiilding  and 

l.oan  .AsstKiation  will  lend  $I2,IMHI  on  the  home.  F 

18.  'I'he  family  has  just  enough  sasiiigs  for  the  down  pay¬ 

ment  on  a  home  and  ( an  (niance  the  leinainder  through 
the  hank.  V 

H>.  A  title  gnaruntee  company  has  indicated  that  it  will  writi! 
a  |)olicy  promising  to  rep.iy  any  losses  th.it  may  result 
from  a  defective  title.  F 

20.  'I'he  taxes  on  the  home  have  not  iK-en  paid  for  five  years.  U 

21.  I'he  price  asked  for  the  home  is  $12,0<K).  The  appraisal 

made  hy  a  building  and  loan  assrK'iation  for  a  mortgage 
loan  is  two-thirds  that  amount.  F 

22.  'The  monthly  payments  necessary  to  finance  the  purchase 

of  the  house  are  three-eighths  of  the  monthly  salary  of  the 
wage  earner  in  the  famUy.  V 

2-5.  Because  of  the  condition  of  the  house,  the  upkeep  will  Ik- 
about  five  p<!r  cent  of  the  value  of  the  house.  (/ 


The  following  terms  are  explainer!  in  .St.iti-ments  24  to  .58. 
.Some  of  the  terms  will  matr  h  more  th.in  one  st.ilement.  W  rite 
after  each  statement  the  letter  of  the  term  it  rxpl.iins. 

(.\)  Ikmd.  (B)  Broker,  (i'.)  (^ash  reserve.  (D)  C^oniixiund 
interest.  (F.)  Dixidends.  (F)  Face  value.  {(I)  Interest, 
(fl)  Market  value.  (I)  Maturity  date.  (J)  I'urchiise  price. 

(  K)  Securities.  (1.)  Simple  interest.  (  M  )  StiM-k.  (  N  )  .Stin  k 
exchange 

24.  Olio  who  buys  and  sells  stin  ks  and  IkuhIs  .is  a  seixice  to 


other  [H-ople.  it 

25.  .Strnks  and  IkiiuIs.  K 

20.  Income  from  .stiK'ks.  i 

27.  Income  from  ImukIs  ....  (.' 

28.  .A  place  where  stin  ks  and  Ininds  ni.i>  he  Imught  .ind  sold.  .\ 

20.  Money  p.iid  lor  the  use  ol  money.  (, 

50.  Interest  paid  on  a  rleixisit  only.  I 

.51.  Interest  paid  on  a  de|nisit  and  on  .iccunmi.ited  interest.  i) 

■52.  Money  put  aside  for  use  in  case  ol  emeigency.  (’ 

■5.5.  A  certificate  showing  p.irt  ownership  in  a  hiisiness.  M 

54.  A  written  promise  to  rep.iy  a  stated  sum  of  money  at  a 

specifiitl  time.  .A 

55.  The  amount  that  is  paid  for  a  Imnd  or  .i  stoi  k  ) 

58.  'I lie  value  of  a  Inrnil  as  indicated  on  the  printed  hond.  F 

•57.  'I'he  amount  for  which  a  Inind  may  he  Iniught  at  a  gixen 

time.  II 

58.  file  time  at  xxhich  a  Inind  hecomes  doe.  / 


SECTION  4 

To  the  right  of  each  ol  the  following  statements,  write  the 
letter  of  the  phrase  that  best  completes  the  st.itemeiit. 

5!).  If  .Mr.  Smith  wants  to  inxest  $I,(KKI  so  th.it  it  will  he  rea- 
son.ihly  safe,  he  should  invest  in  the  securities  of:  (a)  a 
newly  o.'gani/ed  business  inaiiul.n  tnrmg  .i  new  .mil  popu 
l.ir  priMhict;  (h)  an  estahlished  business  m.mnl.ii  luring 
a  new  and  iMipnI.ir  product,  (c)  an  estahlislnsl  liiismess 
manufacturing  a  product  considercil  a  necessity.  t 

fit.  Dixidends,  rather  than  interest,  .ire  p.od  on  investments 
in:  {a)  mutual  hmiding  and  lo.m  .issih  i.il ions,  (h)  postal 
s.ivings;  (/')  savings  departments  ol  conimerci.il  hanks.  a 
If.  .As  a  rule,  a  higher  rate  of  ictiirn  on  an  investment  will 
he  received  if  the  inxestment  is  ni.ide  in:  (a)  post.il  sax - 
ings,  (h)  .savings  dep.irtment  ol  ,i  commerci:il  h.mk;  (c) 

I'.  .S.  C.overnnient  Bonds,  .Seiies  r 

12.  .An  organi/.ation  tliat  will  lend  mone)  only  to  ilc|Misitors 
is:  (a)  credit  nnion,  (h)  miitn.il  sax  ings  h.mk,  (e)  hnild 
mg  and  loan  associ.ilion.  <i 

t'5.  If  Mr.  Jones  wants  to  inxest  in  securities  lioni  which  he 
will  receive  a  stated  .imouiit  .it  rcgul.ir  inteixals  (e.g., 

I  twice  yearly),  he  should  select:  (a)  common  stiM'k  of  an 

industrial  organi/.ition,  (h)  IhuiiIs  of  an  industii.il  or¬ 
gani/.ation;  (c)  H.  S.  (ioxcinmcnt  Bonds,  .Senes  fv  h 

If  .An  investnient  is  said  to  he  liquid  xxhen  it  is:  (a)  e.isily 
convertihle  to  cash,  (  h )  c.isily  ti.msicried  from  one  ownei 
to  another;  (r)  likely  to  pioxe  to  he  nns.ile.  u 

15.  M.iry,  who  has  a  savings  aceoimt  in  .i  commercial  h.mk, 
finds  that  she  ^•:m  saxe  from  7.5  cents  to  -111.5.5  a  week  In 
oriler  to  estalihsh  giMxl  savings  li.ihits,  slie  should  m.ike  a 
deposit  to  her  savings  account ..( n )  once  a  wi-ek,  (h) 
once  a  month,  ((.')  when  she  fi.is  saved  .$1(4.  a 

Iti.  SliK'ks  and  IhiiiiIs  are  issued  liy:  {a}  single  jiioprietor- 
ships,  (h)  partnerships,  ir)  coi|Mir.itions.  < 

17.  If  .Mr.  Jones  wants  to  inxest  in  secuiities  that  will  allow 
him  to  share  in  the  profits  ol  tlie  company,  he  should 
seh.-ct:  (a)  common  stm  k  of  an  industrial  org:mi/.:itioii; 

I  h)  iMiiids  of  an  industrial  organi/.ilion;  (c)  (I.  .S.  <  iov- 
ernment  Bonds,  .Senes  Iv  a 

18.  If  Mary  wants  to  secure  the  Im'sI  return  on  liei  investment, 
slie  should  ehiKise  an  inxestment  on  whii  h  interest  is  com- 
poniiiled:  (a)  annmilly,  (h)  qn.irteily;  (e)  senii-annn.illy  h 

15  If,  alter  a  thorough  iiixeslig:ition,  a  person  buys  securities 
expecting  to  keep  them  over  a  long  iieriod  ol  time  in  order 
to  get  ineome  from  them,  he  is  saiii  to  be:  (a)  gambling; 
(h)  investing;  (c)  speiiilating.  Ii 

.'.It.  If,  alter  a  tliorongh  investig.ition,  a  [M-rson  buys  securities 
ex|K'cting  to  keep  them  only  a  short  iK-riixl  ol  time  in  the 
hope  ol  making  a  quick  profit,  he  is  said  to  lx  (a)  gam 
hhng,  (F)  inxestmg,  (r}  s|K-cul.iting.  i 


I  IF  YOU  IIAV  F  a  successful  ti  st  on  any  hiisiness  education 
I  subject  and  are  willing  to  sh.ire  it,  s«*nd  it  to  us,  we  will  send 
I  you  $10  if  it  is  accepted  lor  puhlic.ition.  It  must  Ik-  on  one 
I  topic,  must  l>e  usable  with  any  testlxiok,  and  |K‘rmission  to 
I  duplicate  it  must  he  gixen.  Be  sure  to  cm  lose  correi  t  answers. 
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BUSINESS  SCENE 

(CatUinued  from  ixme  6) 

not  cau!»e  unemployment  at  Ford,  he 
said,  was  that  it  came  at  a  time  when 
Ford  was  expanding  production.  He 
held  that  in  a  static  economy  it  would 
bring  unemployment. 

frmm  Rid*/  Anyon*? 

Starting  I>eceinlK*r  1,  the  Com¬ 
munity  'Fraction  Cjompany,  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  is  going  to  offer  free  downtown 
IraiuiiMirtation  to  its  riders— something 
it  thinks  no  other  big  transit  com¬ 
pany  has  attempted.  CTC  will  put 
the  plan  into  effeci  for  60  days  in  a 
24-bl(K'k  area  in  the  heart  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  district.  Any  passenger  who 
Ixiurds  one  of  its  bus(;$  in  that  area, 
IxMind  for  another  point  within  the 
district,  will  ride  free.  The  idea, 
(JTC'  says  is  to  speed  up  the  move¬ 
ment  of  buses  in  the  downtown  area 
l»y  eliminating  the  process  of  fare  col¬ 
lection.  At  the  same  time,  it  hopes  to 
convert  some  shoppers  to  bus  travel. 

Actually,  the  company  doesn’t  ex- 
|>ect  any  loss  in  revenue  from  the 
scheme,  sinct!  few  people  Ixiard  and 
leave  buses  entir<*ly  in  the  downtown 
area.  Wliether  the  plan  will  Ix’come 
(>ermanent,  however,  dejx'iids  on 
bow  the  company  dot^s  financially. 

How  to  Ufto  Your  Enomy 

Paradoxically,  one  of  Holly wockI’s 
biggest  single  promotion  devices  is  its 
arch  enemy,  television.  'Hiat  is  largely 
why  major  studios  have  gone  into 


Sin*.:  Well,  one  pict\ire  is  worth  a 
thousand  words.  In  our  training  pro¬ 
gram,  we  have  visual  aids  on  business 
etupH'tte,  and  we  feel  that  they  have 
a  definite  place.  We  know  that,  after 
they’ve  seen  these  films,  there’s  an 
iinpruveinent  in  their  grooming  habits. 
When  they  first  come  in,  they’re  wear¬ 
ing  these  babushkas  and  ballet  slippers 
and  skirts  for  square  dancers.  Then,  in 
a  ('Oiiple  of  w'et'ks— talk  aliout  glamor 
girls,  they  really  look  the  parti 
Sup.:  'Tlierc  is  a  definite  improvement 
within  a  few  weeks. 

Sup.:  'Fheir  attitude  changes.  Over¬ 
night  they  seem  to  grow  up  from 
school  girls  into  working  girls. 

Int.:  T full’s  a  workbook  subject,  that’s 


telefilm  production.  Every  hour  of 
film  they  make  for  TV  contains  nine 
minutes  of  promotion  for  new  pic¬ 
tures.  The  commercial  sponsor  gets 
the  other  six  minutes.  With  television 
in  32  million  homes,  Hollywood  in 
effect  has  32  million  billboards  to 
show  off  its  wares.  According  to  Jack 
L.  Warn«*r,  “'There  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  the  potency  of  TV  for  selling 
movic's.’’ 

Still  another  trick  of  television  is 
to  giiage  the  potential  of  a  story  by 
trying  it  out  on  TV  first.  Mark  Hel- 


return.  If  you  notice  a  .swaying  of 
your  body  toward  the  right  to  help 
in  getting  greater  power  for  the  arm 
swing,  move  your  right  forward  to 
brace  your  Ixtdy  against  this  sway. 
Any  lardy  movement  will  change  the 
controlling  feelings  for  your  arms, 
bands,  and  fingers,  causing  inaccurate 
movements. 

14.  Inspect  and  recall  as  before. 

( Kepeat  the  throw  return  until  most 
students  can  make  it  in  one  second.) 

1.%.  Inspect  and  recall  every  time. 

16.  Move  the  left-hand  stop  to— (10 
to  20  spaces  closer  to  the  left  end). 

(Itepeat  the  throw  return  until  most 
studfMits  can  make  it  in  one  second.) 

17.  Inspect  artd  recall  every  time. 

18.  Move  the  stop  all  the  way  to 
the  left. 

( He|K‘at  the  throw  return  until  most 
students  can  make  the  full-line  car- 


something  very  specific.  You  can  do 
something  about  it.  You  say,  “You 
don’t  wear  a  blouse  like  that,  you  do 
wear  a  blouse  like  that.’'  But  when  you 
come  to  someone  who  steals  the  three- 
cent  stamps  out  of  the  drawer  .  .  . 
Sup.:  1  said  to  someone,  "Don’t  wear 
a  blouse  like  that,”  and  she  said,  “I 
don’t  tell  you  what  to  wear.” 

Int.:  'Tlie  l>est  way  to  get  quick  action 
in  changing  personahties  is  to  use  co¬ 
op  work  experience,  so  that  young¬ 
sters,  before  they  attend  class,  go  to 
work  for  a  while.  What’s  your  experi¬ 
ence  witli  c'O-ops?  Are  they  worth  hav¬ 
ing? 

Sup.:  'They  are  worth  having.  We  used 
to  have  students  altenuiting.  At  gradu¬ 


linger's  story.  “The  Thousand-Dollai 
Window,”  will  be  made  into  an  bout 
telefilm  first.  Comment  cards  will  lx* 
mailed  to  5,0(X)  motion-picture  ex¬ 
hibitors,  asking  them  to  criticize  the 
'TV  show.  With  these  as  a  guide,  the 
producer  will  plan  his  movie  version 
f)f  the  story. 

Hollywood  has  discovered  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  “overexposing” 
a  story.  Having  the  story  in  book 
form,  newspaper  serial  form,  stag*- 
version,  or  telefilm  only  whets  the  pub 
lie’s  appetite  for  the  movie  version 


riage  return  in  one  second  or  less.) 

19.  Recall  how  you  made  the  re¬ 
turn.  If  you  made  it  successfully,  re¬ 
call  just  how  you  moved  your  liand 
and  arm— how  these  parts  felt  when 
moving.  The  recollection  of  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  throw  will  control  your  future 
tbiows  if  you  remember  how  you 
made  it.  Whenever  you  do  not  make 
the  throw  successfully,  plan  just  what 
you  will  do  differently  next  time. 
L<‘arning  a  multi-part  muscular  move¬ 
ment  usually  requites  finding  the  right 
combination  of  minor  movements. 

riming  the  carriage  returns  of  one 
student  after  another  with  a  stop 
watch  is  easily  done  from  the  back  of 
the  tyirewriter  by  watching  the  stops 
and  starts  of  the  carriage.  After  a 
while,  two  or  more  typists  can  be 
timed  simultaneously  if  they  are  close 
together  and  the  secondhand  of  the 
watch  runs  continuously. 


ation  time,  if  we  had  a  choice  of  two 
girls  for  one  permanent  opening,  we 
would  naturally  take  the  one  who  was 
the  superior  of  the  two.  They  generally 
like  the  work  and  like  the  company. 
Int.:  Were  you  able  to  vary  it  very 
much?  So  often  they  have  to  stay  on 
the  same  job  they  come  in  on,  without 
getting  any  real  breadth  of  experi¬ 
ence. 

Sup.:  We  would  start  them  in  on  a 
specific  job-collating,  stapling,  ad¬ 
dressing  envelopes,  mailing— that  sort 
of  thing,  and  progressing  to  simple 
typing  .  .  . 

I. NT.:  Did  the  people  seem  to  improve 
in  terms  of  personafity,  and  so  forth? 
Did  they  br'come  young  adults? 

Sup.:  Yes,  tliey  grew  up— as  a  result 
of  the  examples  stressed,  and  just 
through  watching  the  other  employees 


REDUCING  TYPING  ERRORS  (CorUinued  from  page  27) 


ARE  OUR  STUDENTS  BEING  TRAINED  FOR  BUSINESS? 

(Continued  from  p<ige  14) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATKiN  WORIJ) 


LET'S  ANALYZE  SITUATIONS 

(Contintu'd  from  page  30) 

SALESPERSON: 

(  )  a.  ‘The  noisclt^s  machine  is 
specially  constructed  to  re- 
iiiice  the  sound  made  l>^ 
keys  hitting;  the  cylinder.  ’ 

(  )  I).  “The  (liHerence  is  all  in 
the  mechanism.” 

(  )  c.  “The  noiseless  machine  Is 

so  constructetl  that  the  keys 
have  less  distance  to  travel 
to  hit  the  cylinder,  there¬ 
fore  eliminating  noise.” 

(  )  d.  “The  machine  is  more  care¬ 
fully  enclosed  and  sound¬ 
proofed." 

Y7.  CUSTOMER:  "We  hate  jttst  pur¬ 
chased  a  rvew  home.  We 
should  like  your  home  decora¬ 
tion  department  to  give  us  an 
estimate." 

SALESPER.SON: 

(  )  a.  “We  shall  l>e  glad  to  send 
our  exp«-rt  consultant  to 
your  home  whenever  you 
wi.sh.” 

(  )  b.  “Our  consultant  will  l)e 
available  to  you  at  any  time 
for  a  small  fee.” 

(  )  c.  “What  particular  type  of 
service  do  you  wishr ' 

(  )  d.  “Our  consultants  are  very 
busy.  It  will  !)<■  necessary 
to  make  a  small  deposit.*' 

IS  CUSTOMER:  "This  dress  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  hut  how  do  I  htsow  that 
tuerUy  other  tvomen  wont  he 
wearing  the  same  style?" 

SALESPERSON: 

(  )  a.  ‘This  is  the  only  dress  of 
its  kind  we  have  in  st<Kk.” 
(  )  b.  “I  feel  certain  that  no  other 
store  handles  this  brand." 

(  )  c.  “We  have  the  exclusive 
agency  in  this  city  for  the 
Ancy  Belle  products.” 

(  )  <1.  “Only  a  limited  nunilM-r 
are  put  on  the  market.” 


teaching  aids 


J  A  N  E  F.  W  HITE  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  Milledgeville,  Ga 

For  typewriting  classes.  I'be  Royal  l  ypewriter 
Coiiipany,  New  York  (.'ity,  contiiiuully  publishes  new  IxMiklets  and  rnateriuLi  for 
classroom  u.se.  Two  of  tluMr  newest  publications  on  bow  to  operate  the  electric 
typ»*writer  were  just  released.  The  first  of  the  b«M)klets,  “The  Key  to  Relaxed 
Typing,”  offers  a  typing  guide  for  students  and  office  typists  in  transferring 
easily  from  the  manual  to  the  electric  typewriter.  The  secoiul  Ixioklet,  “Klectrit 
Typewriting  for  the  ClassrcMHii  Teacher,”  contains  complete  l«*sson  plans  for 
instruction.  The  Ixxiklets  are  available  through  the  ScIkmiI  Department,  Royal 
Typewriter  Company,  2  Park  Av<‘ium*,  New  York  IR. 

When  you  write,  ask  for  a  sample  of  each  of  their  many  ty|M-writing  ai<Is, 

i  which  include  reprints  of  articles  appearitig  in  professional  magazines,  key¬ 
board  charts,  operating  parts  tests,  finger  dexterity  drills,  and  The  IlLstonj  of 
the  Typewriter. 

Accounting  careers.  Flxcellent  career  materials  may  lx*  obtained  from  the 
P  American  ln.stitute  of  .Accountants,  270  Madison  .Avenue,  New  York  10,  New 
4  York.  Two  publications,  which  are  furnished  gratis  to  teachers  for  student 
1  distribution,  are:  “Professional  Help  Wanted”  and  “Should  Your  Child  Re 
1  an  Accountant?”  For  the  more  advanc(‘d  students,  “.Accounting  May  Re  the 
a  Right  E'ield  For  You”  and  “Information  for  CPA  (landidates”  are  available  for 
*  a  nominal  charge— tlx*  forrnc'r  lx*ing  1.5  cents  each,  the  latter,  18  cents  each. 
^  Another  item,  “The  Profession  of  Accountants,”  costs  only  five  cents. 

Economic  education,  't  here  are  a  multitixle  of  teaching  materials  for  e<'o- 
nomic  education  prepared  fiy  the  Joint  C^oiiix  il  on  F.conomic  Education,  2  West 
4  40  Street,  New  York  .36,  New  York.  Some,  of  the  more  us<*ful  items  include. 
1  “How  to  Construct  and  Use  a  Resource  Unit”  (50  cents);  “A  Cuide  to  Films  in 
^  Economic  E^ducation”  (.50  cents);  and  a  “Ribliography  of  Fre<*  and  Iix‘xp<*nsive 
4  .Materials”  (2.5  cents).  Also,  rerpiest  tlx*  order  form  for  a  complete  listing  of 
I  other  teaching  materials. 


■19.  CUSTOMER:  Wrap  this  as  a  gift?" 
SALESPERSON: 

(  )  a.  “That  will  cost  you  ten 
cents,  lady.” 

(  )  b.  “Yes,  we’ll  fie  glad  to  wrap 
it  as  a  gift.” 

(  )  c.  “We  will  wrap  it  for  you 
if  you  take  it  to  our  gift- 
wrapping  counter.” 

(  )  d.  “Yes,  I  will  wrap  it;  but  it 
will  take  me  longer. 

40.  CUSTOMER:  "You  gave  me  the 
wrong  (  hange." 

SALESPER.SON: 

(  )  a.  “Your  bill  was  $1.82,  and 
you  gave  me  $.5.00.  I  gave 
you  $.3.18,  which  is  right.” 
(  )  b.  “I’m  sorry,  but  I  counted 
the  correct  change  back  to 
you.” 

(  )  c.  “I’m  sure  I  gave  you  the 
right  change,  but  I  will 
ciill  the  floor  manager.” 

(  )  d.  “I  still  have  the  $5.(X)  on 
the  cash  register  ledge  and 
you  still  have  the  cltange, 
so  let’s  check  it.” 

(See  page  38  for  author's  answers) 


Secretarial  aids.  'Ffiree  teaching  axis  distributed  by  the  Eaton  Paper  (.’orjx)- 
ration,  Pitt.sfi»*ld,  Massachusetts,  emphasize  the  writing  of  busiix*ss  letters  aixl 
t;  offer  helpful  c*omm(*nt.s  on  officr*  l  oixluct.  “The  Perfect  Secretary  and  “It  s 
I  Eun  to  Write  L€*tters”  arc  10  cents  each,  or  5  cents  each  when  ordr  red  In 
4  rpiantities  of  2.5  or  more.  Rernittancr*  must  acc*ompany  the  order.  "Scraps  of 
1  Paper  History,”  a  brief  history  of  pa|x*r  and  papermaking,  is  free.  Address 
i  your  rerpiests  to  tfx*  attention  of  Miss  Naomi  Kibby,  Ailvertising  Department, 
1  Eaton  Paper  Corporation,  Pittsfield,  .Massachu.s«*tts. 

“  Filing  booklet.  "E’ile  This,  Please,”  by  Marjorie  Payne,  is  an  excellent  hand- 
I  lxx)k  on  the  principles  of  filing.  “Cy”  Frailey,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
'I  on  business  lettc'rs,  has  written  “IIow  to  Write  Better  Letters.’  Roth  these 
^  Ixxjklets  are  40  cents  each  (60  to  99  coiries  are  .30  cents  each).  Order  from 
3  the  Dartnell  Corporation,  lOW)  Raveiiswixxl  Avemie,  fdiicago  40. 

1  Vocabulary  help.  The  Education  Department,  (',.  &  C,  Merriam  f^ompany, 
Springfield  2  Massachu.setts,  has  three  study  Ixxiklets  available  free.  "'Hie 
Vocabulary  Quiz,”  “Interisting  Origins  of  English  Words,”  and  "An  Outline 
for  Dictionary  Study”  make  useful  aids  in  business  correspondence. 

Note:  The  Aetna  Casually  and  Surety  Company,  Hartford  15,  Oxincctianl, 
has  ju.st  rel<*a.sed  "Th<*  Secret  Service  Story.”  The  new  film  replaces  two  obso¬ 
lete  films  listed  in  the  Octol)er  issue. 
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consumer  training 


H  E  I  M  ERL.  Colofado  State  Collef;e,  Greeley,  Colorado 


A  survey  of  consumer  finances  for  1953  uikI  1 
1954  was  marie  r<'c<*iitly  l>y  tin*  Survey  H<*s<‘arch  Outer  of  the  University  of  ^ 
Michigan.  'I’he  study  conclude^l  that  most  jH*opI<-  today  accept  csjiisumer  credit  y 
as  a  part  of  our  economic  syst<*m.  If  this  is  tiiu*,  then  everyone  needs  to  learn  'S, 
alxiiit  the  [xisition  of  consum(*r  credit  in  our  economy.  id 

Since  many  teachers  do  not  know  wlierr*  to  la-gin,  a  planned  unit  for  higli  1 
schools,  llnitiff  ('(mfdttnrr  (revis(*d,  1955),  is  available  Irom  the  Oonsumer  P 

Faincation  Study  of  th<*  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  ' 
Washington,  1).  C,’,  'I'his  is  a  guide  hook  that  «h*als  with  srich  topics  as  the  ^ 
m-erl  for  credit,  calculating  the  cost  of  credit,  open-account  cr(*dit,  installim'iit  ^ 
buying,  borrowing  money,  and  agenci(‘s  olfering  cash  loan*.  g. 


RAMON  P. 


DEAR  MR.  ADMINISTRATOR 

(Continued  from  pufte  17) 

stencilizing  and  duplicating  club  pro¬ 
grams,  typing  individual  c-rjpies  of  a 
few  hundred  form  letters,  recording 
flisoission  at  a  civic  meeting  —  all 
tlu'se  matj  1m*  ejcellent  student  expe- 
ri<*iices  at  onr*  time  but  inappropriate 
at  another. 

— keeping  informed  about  the  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  our  field. 

VV'e  want  to  Ire  able  to  bring  our 
irroblems  to  yrm,  feeling  confident 
that  you  have  the  breadth  of  back¬ 
ground  to  gi\’e  us  an  understanding 
hearing,  whether  the  problem  lM*ing 
discussed  is  one  in  merchandising, 
stenography,  rrneral  business,  ac¬ 
counting,  machines— or  johnny’s  dila- 
torine.ss. 

— making  it  possible  for  us  to 
attend  some  professional  meetings, 
even  on  school  time. 


National  and  state  consumer  credit  conferences  are  h<‘ld  annually. 
Hiisinessmen  from  lending  agenci(*s  sponsor  such  conferences,  in  conjunction  || 
with  e<hicational  institutions,  for  tin*  lM*nefit  of  teachers.  The  publication  of  the 
prcK'eedings  provides  much  valuable  information.  Those  for  the  last  five 
national  nu'ctings  can  be  obtaiiu'd  directly  from  the  university  .sponsoring  the 
conference:  Mfn.itif'  Vroiluctiou  and  Stahilizittf>  EmpUnjment  through  Con-  k 
■tnmrr  Credit,  University  of  Southern  (,'alifornia  (1954);  Role  of  Consumer  ^ 
Demnnd  and  Cotummer  Credit,  New  York  University  (1953);  Proceedings  of  ^ 
Witional  Cimsuttwr  ('redit  Conference,  Indiana  University  ( 1952)  and  la'higli  ^ 
University  (1951);  Consumer  Credit  Todaij,  University  of  Illinois  (1950).  y 
State  conferences  are  held  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Oregon,  ^ 
atid  Michigan.  This  year  ('olorado  held  its  first  state-wide  conference  in  1 
Noveml)er.  Proceedings  of  state  meetings  cran  Im*  secured  from  a  state  asso-  f 
ciation  of  lending  agenci«*s  <ir  from  the  scIkmiI  sponsoring  tli<*  coiiferciK-i*.  Do  not  f 
hesitate  to  write  them.  § 

"F’very  .Seventh  Family,**  an  extH*llent  motion  picture,  desc*ribes  coiisuiner  % 
credit  and  the  American  family.  It  is  available  fr<*e  of  charge  from  your  state  1 
as.soc*iation  of  financr*  companies  or  through  centers  that  distribute  the  free  1 
films  of  industry  and  business.  It  will  make  a  very  goiMl  intriMluction  to  con-  1 
sumer  credit.  p 

Many  national  associations  distributo  classroom  materials.  Smu//  % 
Loan  Iaiws  ami  Cimsumer  Credit  Facts  for  You  are  available  from  the  House-  1 
hold  F’inance  Corporation,  919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Other  mate-  1 
rials  are  available  from  the  following:  Cri'dit  Union  National  AssiK'iation,  1917  K 
Sherman  Avenue,  Madison  1,  Wisconsin;  National  Consumer  Finance  Associa-  |p 
tion,  315  Bowen  Building,  Washington  5,  I).  C.;  .Anu'rican  Bankers  AssiK-iation,  | 
12  Fla.st  36  .Stri'et,  New  York  16,  New  York;  Consumer  Credit  Insurance  e 
Association,  Bell  Building,  (.'hicago  1,  Illinois,  or  .\merican  Industrial  Bankers  p 
.\ss(M-iation,  F'ort  Wayne,  Indiana.  1 

Students  should  also  be  acquainted  with  the  servict's  rendered  to  the  9 
public  by  banks,  finance  companies,  credit  unions,  etc.  Visiting  various  Icml-  I 
ing  agencies  in  the  community  will  ptove  enlightening,  sinct*  most  |M‘ople  do  I 
not  brvoim*  ac<|uainted  with  the  possihilitii's  until  the  need  for  credit  is  very  I 
pressing.  Comparison  of  th«*  varimis  rates,  services,  and  limitations  will  develop  1 
a  broader  understanding  of  the  field.  ■ 

Teachers  cun  find  much  helpful  infoimation  at  a  state  or  national  conference  I 
on  consumer  crerlit.  knowing  the  various  persons  in  the  community  who  are  p 
involved  in  <*onsnnu'r  credit  will  also  1m*  a  great  lu'lp.  Since  consumer  credit  I 
is  assuming  such  a  prominent  position  in  our  economy,  we  certainly  cannot  1 
neglect  helping  young  peoph*  to  understand  its  functions.  f 


Often  it  is  at  such  conferences  and 
group  me«*tings  that  we  find  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  new  ideas.  Of  course,  w<* 
also  enjoy  tin*  o|)portunity  to  renew 
contacts  with  acquaintances  and 
friends  in  the*  field  of  businc’ss  <*duca 
tion,  just  as  you  do.  Tlie  opportunity 
for  exc'hange  of  ideas  in  some  of  these 
smaller,  informal  groups  is  ecpially 
valuable.  If  the  “red  tape^’’  for  such 
trips  is  too  gr<*at,  we  are  som«*timc*s 
tempted  to  follow  the  course  of  lc*ast 
n*sistanc*<*  and  not  make  the  c*ffort  to 
go— thus  cutting  off  one  of  the  richest 
sourcc*s  of  inspiration  for  teaching 
with  renc*wc*d  vigor.  Und<*r  tlu*sc*  cir¬ 
cumstances,  c'ould  you  blame  a 
teacher  for  thinking.  "\V3iy  should  I 
go?  I  might  as  well  stay  home.  I’ll 
just  l>e  that  much  money  ahead- 
iioti*ls  and  transportation  aren’t  c'heap 
—and  no  one  seems  to  c*are  very  much 
about  professional  growth,  anyway.” 

— encouraging  us  to  improve  our¬ 
selves  professionally,  but  not  prod¬ 
ding  or  nagging  us  about  it. 

We  appreciate,  too,  your  bc*iMg 
aware  that  there  are  various  activiti<*s 
in  which  we  may  engage*  that  will 
hc'lp  us  to  1m*  lM*tter  businc*ss  t«*ach 
ers;  study  toward  an  advanc'c'd  «l<*gr»*e 
is  only  one.  Tliere  are  many  interc*st- 
ing  wcM'kshops  lM*ing  conductc*d  tlM*se 
days  that  ap|M*al  to  us  lM*c*ause  they 
afford  an  opportunity  for  practical 
study  pertaining  directly  to  some  of 
e)ur  teaching  problems.  .And  there  is 
always  something  to  Ik*  gained 
through  up-to-date  exi>erienc*e  in  of- 
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Kcp,  business,  or  industry.  Then,  tcni, 
merely  having  sufficient  leisure  time 
for  a  broader  reading  program  than 
we  can  normally  carry  out  is  In-ne- 
ficial. 

— recognizing  that  we  are  teachers, 
and  that  the  most  important  element 
of  our  work  is  what  we  accomplish 
with  students. 

We  realize  that  each  individual  in 
any  organization  is,  in  a  sense,  a 
public  relations  person,  but  please 
evaluate  our  efficiency  in  our  jobs 
in  terms  of  teachitip  done,  and  not  in 
the  numerous  ways  that  s(tme  pub¬ 
licity-minded  administrators  empha¬ 
size  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  aclu.il 
teaching! 

Thank  yon,  Mr.  Administrator,  for 
all  th(*se  things,  and  more. 

I*.  S.  I  am  happy  to  Ik*  a  teacher, 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  teaching  in  a 
department  where  the  positive  aspect 
«»f  these  fact«>rs  (and  others)  prevails. 


PRODUCING  A  NEWSPAPER 

(Cotitmued  from  12) 

dnce  the  same  program  on  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  stencil,  it  would  havr*  taken  five 
times  as  long  to  train  h(‘r,  b(*cause  on 
tlii*  N'ari-Typi'i  stencils  are  hard<‘r  to 
tyjx-  than  plain  copy.  This  is  a  fact 
that  will  add  to  her  knowledge  of  the 
inacliiiu*.  The  only  reason  we  don’t 
use  tlii*  Vari-Typ«*r  for  all  i)nr  news- 
p.iper  p.iges  is  lM*cans<*  of  deadlines. 
We  can’t  run  that  nnich  c(»py  through 
oiii*  machine  in  the  time  wv  have.  So 
we  use  it  for  th<*  frtmt  page  and  ads. 

There  is  also  tin*  matter  of  training 
operators  for  the  offset  press.  A  busi- 
ni‘ssman  asked  me  the  other  day,  “Do 
you  know  of  a  gocnl  offs<-t  pr<*ss  oper¬ 
ator?”  Wv  haven’t  had  the  machine 
long  enough  to  “graduate’’  some,  I 
explained,  but  we  should  be  doing  so 
this  coming  year. 

Any  mention  of  duplication  wouldn’t 
be  comph'te  without  n*fer<*nce  to  what 
is  being  duplicated.  People  are  rush¬ 
ing  just  as  energetically  and  meeting 
deadlines  just  as  faithfully  on  tiu* 
editorial  side  of  the  newspaper  as  we 
on  the  production  side.  What  is  a 
n<*wspap<*r,  anyway?  It’s  just  as  im- 
|)ortatit  to  have  stories  that  are  crisp 
and  clear  as  it  is  to  duplicate  them 
crisply  and  clearly.  The  editors,  hf)w- 
ever,  receive  nf)  more  training  for  a 
career  in  journalism  than  those  on  the 
puKluction  staff  do  for  their  future  in 
the  business  office. 


shorthand  corner 


€  JOHN  J.  GRESS  Hunter  College,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


"Now  let's  get  this  straight  -your  vacatitm  is 
over,  ^ou  re  back  in  school,  and  it’s  time  that  yon  knnckh*  down  to  business.  Yon 
caim*  h«‘re  to  study  and  to  learn  shorthand.  I’m  here  to  see  that  yon  do.  N«»w 
that  we  understand  each  otiu’r,  let  us  get  on  with  the  business  of  learning  tin* 
snbj«*ct.’’ 

If  yon  have  .sat  in  on  as  many  difh-rent  cl.isses  as  I  have,  yrm  will  know  that 
1  am  paraphrasing  somr*  of  tin*  rr  tnarks  made  by  business  teachers  during 
thos«‘  opening  st'ssions  in  shorthand.  Let’s  think  back  over  some  of  onr  own 
opening  n*marks.  Ifavr*  w«*  frightened  our  students  by  telling  them  how 
difficnit  it  is  to  learn  Cir«*gg  shorthand?  Ilavr*  v\<*  told  them  that,  if  they  had 
trouble  with  Knglish  and  spelling,  they  would  hav«*  r*ven  morr*  difficulty  with 
shorthand?  Perhaps,  t(M),  we  have  been  too  emphatic  in  stressing  the  amount 
of  outsidr*  lueparation  that  is  nec«*s.sars  to  ina'ter  the  principles  of  shorthand. 
W  e  certainly  are  too  hard  when  wr*  take  the  attitude;  "If  yon  are  looking  for  a 
snap  cotirse,  this  is  not  it!” 

An  understanding  teacher  discusses  the  controversial  items  I  hav«*  just  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  positivi*  manner,  fie  iH'friends  his  students  by  showing  consider¬ 
ation.  Hut  n«*ver  for  a  moment  get  tin*  idea  that  it  is  only  the  "beat-’em-down” 
type  of  teacher  who  upsets  first-term  students.  K<pially  guilty  can  Iw  the 
“Mihpietoast”  ty|)*‘,  who  says  nothing  and  goes  ahead,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
with  a  monotonous  presentation.  It  is  a  sure  way  to  undermine  student  con¬ 
fidence.  I'irst-term  students  nee<l  every  bit  of  encouragement  and  courteous 
treatm<*nt  during  early  uncert.iin  classes. 

Here  is  where  the  authors  of  the  second  e<htion  of  the  f<'rcgg  Shorihmul 
Situphfivd  Matmal  have  coiiu*  to  the  rescue  of  shorthand  teach<*rs.  'Hn*y  have 
lightened  the  teacher’s  load  by  preparing  a  heart  to-heart  discussion  with 
students  who  are  about  to  launch  their  secretarial  car«-ers.  Ia*t  ns  consider, 
for  instancf*,  the  informal  “chat”  that  the  authors  have  W'ritten  in  the  inlro- 
ductorv  pages  to  (Chapter  I,  on  page  S  of  the  Manual.  Have  yon  any  idea  how 
pleasant  those  thr<*e  words,  “Shorthaml  is  easy!”  are  to  students  who  open 
their  books  for  the  first  time?  flight  then  and  tin  re  yon  have  overcome  one  of 
the  major  obstacles  of  shorthand.  .\nd,  on  that  same  page,  the  students  will 
;  learn  that  they  have,  in  the  authors’  own  words,  been  going  through  the 
:  motions  of  writing  Ciregg  shorthand  characters  for  as  long  as  th«*y  have  Iwen 
:  writing  longhand. 

(ian’t  yon  picture  them  .saying:  “VN'hy  this  is  going  to  be  easy.  VV'e  are  going 
:  to  like  studying.  It  isn’t  strange  or  hard  at  all.”  (amsider  the  teaching  value 
I  cramm(‘d  into  those  three  words -“Shorthand  is  e.tsy!  ” 

Shorthand  characters  taken  from  longhand  fetters  are  clearly  shown 
I  on  the  opening  pag«'S.  The  authors  assure  tin  students  that  tl»->  will  lx*  able 
t  to  read  shorthand  sentences  and  short  hnsiness  h-tters  by  the  time  la-sson  1 
[  has  been  eompleted.  In  a  pleasant  way,  the  beginning  student  is  also  ma<le 
r  to  reali/.'*  that  mm  h  riepemis  on  the  tiim*  that  he  devotes  to  practice  work. 
I  Chapter  2  presents,  in  disrnssion  form,  the  student’s  practice  and  reading 
program.  This  is  followed  by  a  concise  preview  of  the  next  ch.ipter  in  the 
Manual. 

I  No  longer  is  the  student  left  in  the  d.iik.  'Ihe  levisi-d  edition  of  f*'regg 
I  ShttrOuind  Simplifivd  "levels”  with  beginning  shorth.md  students  and  informs 
them  what  to  exprct  in  tlnir  study  of  firegg  sliorthanrl-all  of  which  gains 
’  student’s  confirlencr*  and  increases  the  desire  t«)  lieeome  a  secretary.  .Such 
t.dks  can  go  a  long  way  toward  getting  your  stiirlents  off  to  the  light  start,  and 
make  them  <*ager  t<i  come  back  lor  “tomorrows  class  in  (.regg  shorthand. 
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J8  RIVER  STREET 

KATHLEEN  BERGER 


TIIK  I.IMOIISINE  SLOWED  for 
a  rrtl  light  and  stopp<-d.  Exwpt 
for  Victor,  the  chauffeur,  Helen  wa* 

I  lie  only  passenger.^  She  I<K)ked  com¬ 
pletely  at  honif!  in  the  big  car,  hut  she 
would  have  been  surpris'd  and 
pleas(‘d  to  know  it.  Of  c*ourse,  she  , 
always’  tried  to  look  unc'oncemed 
when  they  halted  in  traffic  and  people 
in  smaller  cars  starwl  with  obvious 
admiration’  at  its  long,  sleek  liiuM. 
Hut,  long  as  she  had  use<l  the  car,  she 
would  nevr*r  get  used  to  its  luxury. 

Actually,’  the  C'adillac  was  owned, 
and  Victor  was  hired,  by  the  company 
that  einploy(‘d  Helen.  Hut,  when  min¬ 
utes  counted,’  as  they  did  t(xlay  when 
she  was  rushing  to  the  bank  before  it 
chised,  Victor  drove  her  there. 

T«xlay,  he  maneuvered*  skillfully 
throiigli  the  downtown  Pittsburgh 
traffic,  and  Helen  smil(‘d  as  she  looked 
at  the  sunny  street.  She  tried  to  pick 
out’  the  exact  d(K)rway  in  which  she 
had  paused  ten  years  ago  to  inst'rt  a 
piec'c  of  cardlxrard  into  one  of  her 
sho<*s*  to  ke<‘p  out  the  cold  and  rain. 
Everything  had  lMM*n  different  then. 

She  had  followed  this  same  route, 
in  reversr*,  as*  she  went  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  college  on  her  first  interview, 

( !lutch(‘d  in  her  hand  she  had  held 
an  address  (18  River'*  Street)  and  a 
name  (Mr.  Jacob  Hush,  owner  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sand  and  Gravel  C'om- 
pany). 

As  she  had  hurried  along,"  she 
worried.  Her  hat  was  a  bargain-coun¬ 
ter  h'ftover  that  was  not  improved  by 
the  drenching  rain,  and  the  puddles" 
were  mi'lting  the  cardboard  rj'iuforcc- 
ments  in  hi‘r  shoes.  As  she  often  told 
|x*ople  wh<‘n  recalling  that  day,  even" 
the  darns  in  her  gloves  were  darned. 
Probably  she  didn’t  look  like  secre¬ 
tarial  material  and  Mr."  Rush 
wouldn’t  hire  her. 

She  was  almost  relicvr'd  as  she  left 
the  larger  buildings  Ix'hind.  Toward 
the  river,  the  buildings'*  grt'w  smaller 
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and  smaller  until,  finally,  there  was 
only  one  wcxalen  structure  left.  Helen 
could  scarcely  believe'*  the  place  was 
ix;cupied,  it  lookr'd  so  grimy  and  for¬ 
lorn.  It  was  c<*rtainly  River  Street, 
though,  and  there  was  tlie"  number 
-18. 

She  pushed  the  door  open  timidly, 
just  Ix-forc  it  was  almost  snatched 
from  her  hand  by  a  burly'*  m  in  who 
rushed  pa.st.  Then  he  s<*em<*d  to  be¬ 
come  aware  of  her  and  turned  back. 
“Are  you  the  girl  from  the  school? 
Jake  says  you’re  to'*  write  up  the 
trucks- take  care  of  the  office.’’  Then, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  was 
off  and  climbing  into  the’”  truck 
parked  nearby. 

Trucks?  Secretary  to  trucks?  Well, 
a  job  is  a  job.  Hehrn  walked  into  the 
building. 

The  office”  at  18  River  Street  was 
the  shabbiest  place  she  had  ever  seen, 
and  she  longixl  to  turn  and  run.  Hut 
where?  Back  to”  scluxil  and  ailmit  she 
had  not  even  seen  the  Ixiss?  Or  home? 
She  couliln’t  add  to  her  dad’s  troubles. 
He  was  already’"  discouraged  over 
Ix'ing  out  of  work  himself. 

Helen  had  not  left.  .She  examined 
the  unlighted  coal  stove,  the**  kitchen 
chair,  the  littererl  table,  and  the  old, 
dirty,  oilcIoth-covi*red  typewriter. 
Nothing  she  had  leariwd  during"'’ 
Secretarial  Efficiency  Glass  ha<l  pre¬ 
pared  IxT  for  this.  Where  was  the 
(X'rsomiel  manager— her  suix*rvisor’* 
—the  other  employ«*es  she  was  sup 
posed  to  get  along  with?  Well,  a  si-c- 
retary  is  supposed  to  keep  her”  office 
neat.  Hesitantly,  and  then  with  more 
assurance,  shi-  began  to  put  the  room 
in  order. 

Toward  five  o’clock,**  when  Helen 
was  beginning  to  think  it  was  time  to 
start  home,  a  noisy  car  of  unc'ertain 
vintage  stopped  at**  the  building.  A 
man  who  must  have  lx*en  in  his  late 
fifties  entered  the  offic«.  Helen  thought 
that  she  had  never  seen**  such  a  tired 


man  in  all  her  life  not  one  wfio  looked 
kinder  and  more  understanding.  She 
liked  him  on  sight.  He  was  “Jake”"'— 
.Mr,  Hush,  the  owner  of  the  Pitt.sburgh 
Sand  and  Ciravel  Company, 

Mr.  Rush’s  company  had  seemed 
a"*  promising  venture  at  first,  but  rising 
costs  of  labor  and  maintenance  had 
reduced  his  profits  to  the  point  where 
he*"  was  forc-ed  to  dismiss  his  salesmen 
and  do  his  own  contact  work  in  order 
to  survive. 

When  he  talked  with  Helen  that"' 
first  evening,  he  di.scussed  the  situation 
with  h<*r.  He  explaincxl  that  he  needed 
a  secretary  who  could  take"’’  care  of 
all  the  details  that,  in  most  offic-es, 
full  on  an  office  manager  and  a  staff 
of  workers. 

The  thought"*  of  so  much  responsi¬ 
bility  frightened  Helen  a  little,  but 
she  liked  this  tired,  kindly  man— and 
she  needed”  the  job.  She  said  she’d 
try:  and,  in  the  closing  moments  of 
that  dour  day,  a  stream  of  action  was 
set  in  motion  that"*  cleaned,  scouri'd, 
organized,  planned,  and-in  the  end- 
accomplished  what  seemed  to  lx* 
miracles. 

As  secretary  and  girl-of"*-all-work 
for  Mr.  Hush,  Helen  had  a  lot  to  learn. 
It  had  never  bc*en  easy,  but  the  $25 
a*®  week  sh<*  recfived  at  thi:  beginning 
was  a  lx)on  to  the  family.  This  sfiotherl 
her  when  irate  creditors  dunned  her*' 
on  the  telephone  for  payment  for  tires 
and  gasoline.  As  “hookke<‘p<‘r”  sh<' 
would  promise  to  send  out  a  c  heck** 
imme-diately.  And  she*  would— imme- 
diatc'ly  alter  .Mr.  Rush  could  get  some 
money  in  the  bank. 

As  she  learned*"  more  about  the* 
business,  she  was  able*  to  suggest 
change's  in  proc-ediire  that  cut  costs 
and  improvc'd  .serxict*  to**  customers. 
Even  her  casual  conversations  with 
the  truck  drivers  paid  off.  She  passc*d 
on  their  ideas  to*"  Mr.  Hush,  and  in 
many  cases  these-  ideas  he*lpeel  to 
expedite-  se*rvice.  Eor  instance,  a  simple- 
re-routing**  plan  offere*d  by  one  of  the- 
drivers  enable-d  him  to  servic-e  an  ad¬ 
ditional  custome-r  e-ach  day. 

Onc«*’  she  Ix-gan  to  understand  her 
work,  He-len  combed  the  trade  maga¬ 
zines  for  ideas  that  might  be  iLsable. 
And**  it  was  an  advertisement  in  one 
of  the  trade  pafiers  that  led  te)  Helen’s 
big  plan. 

Why,  she  aske-d  Mr.  Hush,  couleln’t** 
they  rent  new  trucks  and  pay  off  their 
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debts  by  selling  tlie  old  trucksi*  She 
set  up  the  figures  to  show  him  that 
rental*®  on  new  trucks  would  c-ost 
little  more  tliun  the  bills  they  were 
paying  for  repairs  and  upkeep  on  tfieir 
old  trucks. 

It  took  five''*  diffcult  years  to  get  out 
of  the  red.  But  finally,  through  the 
co-operation  of  all  his  employees,  Mr.” 
Hush’s  Pittsburglk  Sand  and  Gravel 
( 'ompany  began  to  show  a  worth-while 
profit.  He  was  able  to  offer”  a  mode¬ 
rate  drawing  account  to  interest 
promising  young  salesmen  and,  gradu¬ 
ally,  his  own  load  was  lightened.” 

Now,  a  new  concrete  office  Ijore  tlie 
legend  Pittsburgh  Sand  and  Gravel 
(’•(iiipany,  IS  River  Street.  It  was” 


equipped  with  electnc  typewriters, 
modem  desks,  and  all  the  latest  office 
machines  that  were  needed.  A  liglit- 
ii»g”  enginc>er  had  designed  the  special 
lighting  system. 

.\iul-sfiades  of  the  S«*cretarial  Ktfi- 
ciency  Cdass-there”  were  now  ix*ople 
in  the  office  for  Helen  to  get  along 
with.  'I'here  was  a  suiK*rvi.sor  (who  in- 
tervied  offic-e**  ix-rscmnel),  a  IxMrk- 
keeiM-r,  three  typists,  and  two  secre¬ 
taries!  Nowadays,  with  so  much  help, 
Helen  and  .Mr.”  Hush  sjKiit  a  lot  of 
their  time  planning  new  worlds  to 
(()n<iuer.  As  a  result,  the  business  was 
expanding  at  a®*  steady  pace. 

The  limousine  stop|H‘d.  Victor  said. 
Here  we  are!”  and  Hel«*n  jumix'd. 


Her  long  trip  into  the  past  had  tele- 
sc-oped®*  the  ride  to  the  bank.  She 
stepjH'd  out  of  the  car  and  hurried 
into  the  building. 

A  young  stenographer  who**  rei-og- 
nizt‘d  her  thouglit,  “'rhat’s  the  life- 
wLsh  /  had  u  glamour  job.  Bet  she 
six'iids  a  fortune  on  Ix-r  clothes— and 
she  really**  dtH'sn’t  iH>ed  to,  she’s  so 
g(MKl  looking." 

Of  course,  Helen  dotvsn’t  s|x.‘nd  a 
fortune  on  her  clothes— ju.st  a  jdeasant 
|x*r  cent**  of  a  healthy  salary.  Hut 
there’s  no  getting  around  the  fact  that 
she  has  a  glamour  job.  Kveii  the  trade 
jtmrnal.s**  refer  to  her  as  “the  most 
glamorous  vict'-presitlent  in  the  biisi 
ness!”  (1311) 


Peticil-Packin’ 

Soldier 


CARL  H.  NELSON 


IT’S  I'T'NNV  about  shortfiand.  Wliile 
you  are  learning  it,  you  have  no 
idea  what  it  may  mean  to  you  later 
in*  life. 

Take  my  case,  for  example.  It  could 
Im‘  that  lx‘cau.se  of  shorthand  I  am 
alive  today  to  write  this  piecir,  rather* 
than  lx*ing  a  statistic  over  whom  the 
IMippies  blow  in  Flanders  Fields.  Or- 
tainly  my  knowledge  of  shorthand'* 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  work  in 
fairly  close  proximity  to  our  now  gn-at 
Preskh'iit,  Ike  Fisenhower.'. 

Ill  October,  1943,  after  tliirteiai 
weary  days  of  /ig-/agging  across  the’’ 
Atlantic  in  a  convoy,  we  finally 
drop|)ed  author  in  Liver|>ool.  Oiii 
trtHipship  Irelthed  forth  (il’s  by  the 
thousands*— five  thou.sand  on  our  .ship, 
to  lx-  exact.  W'e  were  part  of  the 
build-up  for  the  invasion  of  the  Hurt) 
|K*an^  continiMit  to  come  the  following 
June. 

'Ihe  particular  outfit  to  which  I 
was  assigned  was  a  Sign.il  Gorps* 
company.  1  was  a  radio  o|)erator.  1 
wonder  now  if  I  woultl  have  felt  .so 
much  at  ease  in  the'*  outfit  had  I 
known  then  that  it  was  destined  to 
hit  the  beaches  of  Normandy  one 
hour  after  the  start  of  the’*  invasion 
on  D-Day. 

We  marched  through  I.iver|KMjl  to 
the  depot,  where  we  were  loadr-d  onto 
tiny  Fnglish  trains**  and  taken  to  the 
small  village  of  Kingstanding,  near 
Birmingham,  there  to  await  assign¬ 
ment  to  a  largrT  Army**  unit. 

The  next  iiioming,  while  wr;  wr;re 
liin‘d  up  for  roll  call,  I  heard  my 
name. 

"( Corporal  Nelson,”  Ixdlowed  the 
sergeant,**  in  tnie  sergeant  fashion, 
“front  and  center.” 

I  “front  and  c-entered,”  wondering 
what  breach  of  Army  etiquette  I’*  had 
lx*<*n  guilty  of. 

“Report  to  the  gym,"  he  com¬ 
manded. 


In  the  chill  of  that  foggy  I'lnglish 
morning,  as  I  walked'*  toward  the 
gymnasium  building,  I  couldn’t  hel|) 
but  wonder  why  I  had  Im-i'ii  singled 
out  of  that  large  group  of*  men.  1 
entered  the  temporary  wcmhIcii  struc¬ 
ture  that  served  as  a  gym  and  was 
met  by  a  well-pressed  (il. 

His*^  uniform  was  immacul.ite,  and 
his  buttons  glLstened  like  the  morning 
(lew.  I  must  have  presented  a  comic"' 
ap|X*arance,  standing  liefore  him— he, 
all  spit  and  ixilish,  and  I,  after  thir¬ 
teen  days  on  the  crowded  trixipship, 
in*®  wrinkled  unifonn  and  (ombat 
shoes. 

“Sit  dow'ii,  corporal,"  he  said.  And 
1  did  what  any  corporal  would  do 
when*®  a  sergeant  tells  him  to  sit 
down— I  sat  d(jwn. 

“I  see  by  your  rtreord  that  you 
attended  basiness  college.  Is  that** 
correct?"  He  eyed  me  critically. 

“That’s  right.” 

“Can  you  take  shorthand'?” 

“I  could  at  one  time.” 

At  that  moment  I  wished  a**  hun¬ 
dred  times  over  that  I  had  continued 
to  use  shorthand  after  leaving  busi¬ 
ness  scluKil  five  years  Ix-fore.  But  I** 
hadn’t,  and  inwardly  I  had  a  sinking 
feeling. 

“Tomorrow  morning  at  ten,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  sergeant,  “111  give**  you 
an  examination.  If  you  pass,  who 
knows  .  .  .” 

He  didn’t  tell  me  any  more  than 


lliat.  All  that  evi'iiing,  while  the*'* 
lest  of  the  boys  wen*  sitting  around 
1  hewing  the  rag,  I  sat  alone,  trying 
des|H-rately  to  recall  all  of  the**  out¬ 
lines  and  brief  forms  that  I  had  not 
used  for  so  long.  ’I'liis,  definitely,  was 
not  my  finest  hour. 

I  reported**  back  to  tbe  gym  on 
schedule  next  morning.  There  I  was 
escorted  into  a  small  room,  where  I 
found  th(‘  .st^rgeant  sitting**  at  a  desk. 
On  a  tabhr  nearby  was  a  tyjx'writer. 

It  looked  like  a  guillotine  to  me. 

He  claini(‘d  that  he*®  dictated  at 
about  niiuAy  words  a  minute.  'I'o  me, 
it  seemed  more  like  190.  And,  wIhmi 
at  last  he*®  finished  and  told  me  to 
transcrilx!  my  notr-s,  my  hands  were 
(piivering  like  a.six.‘n  leaves  in  a  spring 
breeze. 

Frankly,  I  didn’t**  expect  to  pass 
the  examination.  '1\h)  many  years  had 
whizzed  by  since  I  had  lx*en  in  sch(M»l 
— y<*ars  in  which  my**  shorthand  had 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  But  Provid<*nce 
was  goixl  to  me.  llie  s«;rgeant  in¬ 
formed  me  that  I  would  rjualify,** 
that  I  should  go  back  to  the  billet  and 
await  further  ircstriictions. 

Qualify  for  what?  Tliat  rpiestion 
was**  upp«*rm(wt  in  my  mind  for  the 
next  few  days.  It  was  still  Ixithering 
me  when  my  orders  came  and  I  said 
gixKl-bye  to*®  my  buddies.  'Hiat  was 
the  last  time  we  were  to  meet  until 
after  the  invasion. 

(('(mtinuetl  on  next  /wge) 
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Thai  niKht  (AnnKtic«  l>ay,**  1943; 

I  ioiiiid  iiiyst‘H,  along  with  aeverai 
oIImt  solcluTfi,  stepping  of!  the  train 
into  a  l>ni(ion‘'  railroad  station.  We 
were  loaded  into  a  truc-k  that  niinhled 
through  the  hlaekout-shroiided  streets 
of  tlw  largest  <-ity**  in  tin*  world. 
'I'here  was  an  oniinoiLS  ghroni  alroiit 
l.ondon  that  night.  It  was  dark,  foggy, 
and  mysterious.  The-*''*  truck  pulled  up 
to  a  gray  stone  huilding,  where  we 
W'ere  to  s|M.‘nd  the  night. 

'I'he  next  day  I  was  taken  by  an¬ 
other  CiP*  into  a  large  huilding  near 
the  American  Kmhassy,  on  (»rosv<*nor 
Srpiare.  We  walked  up  three  flights 
of  stairs^'  and  down  a  corridor,  to 
a  door  that  was  mark(‘d  simply,  “S<‘c- 
retary,  CJeneral  Staff." 

Inside,  I  was  led  int«)“  the  office 
of  (Colonel  Kilgore.  This  was  tin*  first 
time  1  had  ever  lK*<*n  so  close  to  a 
full  colonel.  'I'he  eagles**  on  his 
shoulders  ItMrked  like  vultures  to  me. 

He  siK)ke  in  a  clip|)ed,  staccato 
fashion.  lie  was  a  man  of  few  words.** 

"Sit  down,  corporal." 

I  sank  into  a  large  oak  chair. 

“C^an  you  take  shorthand'r*”  he 
in(|uired. 

"Frunkly,  sir,”  I  said*®  hesitatingly, 
"I’m  a  hit  rusty.  Hut,  if  you  take  it 
<’asy  on  me  at  first,  I  iK'lir've  I  can 
do  a  pretty**  fair  j«)h.” 

“Co«h1.  Heport  tomorrow  at  eight 
o’clock.” 

That  was  the  end  of  the  inti*rview', 
and  it  wasn’t  until  an**  hour  later  that 
1  discovered  that  1  was  to  work  in  the 
<»ffice  of  (irmeral  Devers,  Command- 
ing  (  Jeneral,**  tin*  man  who  prertMlrHl 


Junior  OGA  Test 

A  FAKMKK  came  to  a  neighhoring 
Lawyer,  expressing  gr<*at  c«)ncern  for 
an  accident  that  ht*  .said  had  just  hap- 

1M*m*d.'  "One  of  your  oxen,”  continued 
le,  "has  lieen  gorr'd  hy  a  hull  of  mine, 
and  I  should  lx*  glad  to  know  how  1 
may*  make  amends.” 

"You  are  a  very  honest  fellow,”  r<‘- 
plietl  the  Lawyer,  "and  will  not  think 
it  nnrea.sonahle  that*  I  ex|H>ct  one  of 
your  oxen  in  return.” 

"It  is  no  more  than  justice,”  quoth 
the  Farmer,  "but  1  made  a  mistake;* 
it  is  your  hull  that  has  kilh'd  one  of 
my  oxen.” 

"Indeetl,”  said  the  Lawyer,  "that 
alters  the  case;  I  must  in({uire  into® 
tin*  affair,  and  if—” 

"And  if!”  said  the  Farmer,  "the 
business  would  have  h<*en  decidetl 
W’ithout  an  if.  had  you  Iwen*  as  ready 
to  do  jnstic'e  to  others  as  to  exact  it 
from  them.” 

(Tliose  who  expect  justice  should 
be  ready  to*  acx'ord  it.)  (142)  — 
Adaptinl  from  Aesop’s  Fables 
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First  Semester  Tests 

Our  January  issue  will  feature 
typical  end  -of  •  the  -  first  -  semester 
tests,  constructed  by  authorities,  in 
these  subjects: 

BtKIKKKKPINC; 
SKCJRKTAKIAL  FHAC.TICK 
GE.NFRAI.  BUSINESS 
BUSINESS  ENGLISH 
BUSINESS  arithmetic: 
BUSINESS  LAW 
SALESMANSHIP 


General  Ki.senhower.  .Vly  knees  must 
have  sagged  a  little  when  I  heard  the 
news. 

They*®  assigned  me  to  the  night 
shift  at  first.  I  took  dictation  of  sum¬ 
maries  of  all  important  wires  that 
came  through  from®*  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  during  the  night.  .Many  a  night, 
as  I  transcrilx'd  my  notes,  the  huild¬ 
ing  sh(M>k  as  bombs  hurst  nearby.®* 
It  wasn’t  easy  to  take  dictation  under 
those  circiimstaiK-es.  Sonu*  erf  the 
words  in  my  iioteixtok  l(M)k<‘d  a  little®'* 
/.ig-/iiggy,  probably  due  to  tlu'  shak¬ 
ing  of  my  hand.  It  was  almost  as 
tough  as  business  college  days! 

'riiat®'  was  the  way  it  w(‘nt.  By 
night  I  took  shorthand.  By  day,  due 
to  lack  of  spai-r-  els<*where,  I  slept  in 
the  huilding  where  the'*  head(|uarters 
hand  was  billeted.  Did  I  say  slept? 
As  1  would  crawl  exhausted  into  Ix'd, 
the  hand  would  tune  up,  and®®  it  was 
a  continual  contest  (on  their  part)  to 


OGA  Contest  Copy  and 
December  Membership  Test 

PROMOTION  IN  BUSINESS  is 
much  like  promotion  in  sc1hm)1.  Pwery- 
mie  must  .start  in  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment*  and  he  ;idvanced  st<*p  hy  step. 
You  cannot  hop<‘  to  Im*  promoted  to  a 
higher  giade  in  scIxm)!  when  yon  have 
failed  in*  the  lower  grade.  So,  in  busi¬ 
ness,  you  must  do  the  work  in  your 
position  Ix'tter  than  it  was  ever  done 
Ix'fore'*  and  set  a  higher  standard  for 
the  oix*  who  follows. 

Integrity  is  usually  horn  and  bred 
and  trained  in*  a  man.  His  home 
training  and  sch(x>]  training  must  he 
of  a  character  that  d<*veIops  the  kind 
of  honesty  that®  causes  him  to  .stand 
up  aixl  admit  his  wrongs  when  he 
know's  what  they  ar<‘,  the  kind  of 
honesty  that  leads  him  to  f<‘el*  that 
loafing  on  the  job— stealing  the  time  of 
his  employer— is  just  as  wrong  as  open¬ 
ing  the  ca.sh  till  and  .stealing*  money 
from  it.  (144)— E.  fi.  Criddle,  of  the 
Southern  Sierras  Power  Cotnpatiy 


M‘e  if  they  could  keep  me  awake, 
rhey  g<-nerally  sucerH-ded.®* 
p:iectrif  ying  news  came  shortly 
tlx-realter.  Geix-ral  Eis«*nhower  was 
to  lx*  placed  in  chargr-  «)l  the®*  Euro¬ 
pean  'I’heater. 

'Iherr-  was  an  air  ol  tenseness  on 
the  morning  he  arrived.  All  of  us  were 
curious®"  to  .set;  him,  and  we  also 
wondered  ii  our  jobs  would  he  .secure. 

We  were  sexm  put  at  ease.  'I’he 
(General  always®*  had  a  way  of  put¬ 
ting  jK'opIc*  at  ease  when  they  w«*re 
in  his  prcvscMict;.  I  low’  well  I  know. 

One  day  I  was  in  a  hurry'’"  and 
was  dc’sccMiding  tlx*  stairs  two  at  a 
tiiix*,  head  down.  I  scnsc’d  that  I  was 
alxxit  to  run  into  someone  aixF* 
|(M)ked  up  just  in  time  to  avoid  a 
head-on  collision  with  Geix-ral  Eisen¬ 
hower!  It  was  a  close  call.  I"*  still  get 
chills  when  I  think  of  how  nearly  I 
came  to  knocking  him  spraddle-leggc’d 
down  the  stairs. 

Did  Ike  lose*  his  tem|X‘r?"®  Did  he 
stare  me  down  in  true  military  fash¬ 
ion?  He  did  ixit.  He  simply  smiled 
his  fanx>u.s  smile  and  said  "(axxl'* 
morning,  S<*rg(>ant.”  (By  tlx’ii  I  had 
Ix-en  pronx)t<‘d  to  sergeant.)  Ike  was 
a  kind,  considerate  commander,  who 
never*®  tcM)k  advantage  of  his  position 
to  the  detriment  of  his  subordinates. 

Well,  so  it  went.  I  was  assigned'"' 
to  tlx*  offic*c  of  Geix*ral  Eisenhower’s 
deputy,  Cieneral  John  C.  II.  lax*.  W** 
“hohnohlx’d”  with  many*’*  ol  tlx*  gen¬ 
erals  during  those  days.  G**ix*ral  l*at- 
ton  would  swagg<*r  in  now  aixl  tlx*n, 
j)i.stol  on  hip.  General""  Bradl**y,  c*ahn 
and  (|uiet,  would  drop  in  once  in  a 
while.  We  watclx*d  the  plans  for  tlx* 
invasion  untold;  aixl  later,"*  wlx*n  tlx* 
lM*achlx*ad  was  sc*cure,  we  moved  our 
office*  to  a  chateau  in  Normandy,  tlx*n 
to  tlx*  Hotel  Majestic’"  just  oH  tlx* 
Arc  de  Triomphe  in  Paris,  and  finally 
to  Frankfurt,  G»*rmany. 

Once,  while  wc*  were*  in  Paris,  I'* 
was  orclerc*d  to  Antw(*rp,  B<*lgium,  as 
the  train  .secn*tary  on  Gc*neral  Eis<*n- 
hower’s  train.  My  lx*ssc*s  on^*  the  trip 
wc*re  four  generals,  including  Genera! 
Br<*hon  Somervell,  who  had  lx*en  .sent 
over  from  Washingtoiv*  on  an  inspc*c- 
tion  tour. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  trip— taking 
dictation  on  the  train  in  Antwerp  as 
\'-2**  rcx'ket  Ixiinhs  fell  on  tlx*  ne  'rhy 
cliK'ks;  transcribing  notes  at  night  ‘*1 
the  diner  hy  candlelight  (using  an 
old,  tired*®  jxirtahh*  machine),  while 
the  car  swayed  to  and  fro  over  the 
uneven  rails. 

'I’hose  were  mighty  interesting 
days.**  And,  after  tlx*  War,  due  to 
this  appr<*nti(x*ship,  1  was  able*  to 
obtain  wc*ll-paying  work  in  industry, 
No,^*  sir,  you  can  never  tell  me  that 
shorthand  isn’t  my  lx*st  friend.  I  owe 
a  lot  to  shorthand— possibly  even  my’" 
lifel  (1560) 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
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I  FLASH  READING* 


Help  Yourself 

MARGARET  OTTLEY 

yor  AHK  ON  VOLH  MUST  JOB 
*>r  on  u  nt'W  out*  in  a  brunci-now 
line  of  bnsiness-to  yon.  Yon  are  likely 
lo  find  tliat*  the  vocabulary  is  <jnite 
tl.Her<-nt  Iroin  tin*  type  nl  dictation 
yon  have  had  before.  I'bat’s  not  me 
nsual.^  In  every  line  ol  business,  and 
often  within  various  <lepaitin(‘nts  ol 
the  same  business,  the  dietation^  is 
technically  different  to  some  extent. 

If  you  sell  pliono^rapb  r^•eords,  the 
dictation  will  Ire  afxmt^  revolutions  pr  i 
minute,  tfie  type  of  material  used  for 
the  recorrf  (fiscs.  You’ll  bear  about 
filled  and  unfilled^  vinyl,  spirals, 
grooves,  ft  you  work  for  an  editor  it 
will  Ire  titl(‘s,  sulrli(‘ads,  and  otb(‘r 
wcrrds  strietly”  related  ter  publishing. 
In  any  line  of  business  yon  are  likely 
t<r  find  tlie  dictatiern  fairly  repeti¬ 
tions'  because  much  of  it  will  be 
ab(rut  the  more  popular  items  <rr  serv¬ 
ices.  Y((U  will  fiiul,  t(r(r,  that  in  tbe" 
merre  (rr  less  general  type  (rf  busiiu'ss 
dietatiern,  dictators  have  jret  words 
and  phrases. 

Here’s  a  (|iiick  and  easy''*  way  ter 
solve  your  problem.  When  ycru  take 
dictati(rn,  (rr  as  yam  transcribe,  make 
a  list  (rf  the  unusual  vvirrds  and,’"  just 
as  your  teacher  did  in  scfurol,  give 
them  a  little  e>;fra  attentiern.  Only 
now,  of  course,  you  will  practice  the” 
outlines  after,  ratlier  than  before  tfi<' 
dictatiern! 

You  can  alsrr  check  tfie  files  in  spare 
moments  and  take  (rff  the'®  unusual 
and  technical  words  ter  extend  ycrur 
list.  Aiarflier  g(r(Kl  source  is  your  c<rm- 
pany’s  advertising'®  c<rpy  —  mailing 
pieces,  nc'wspaper  ads,  catalogues. 
You  might  find  it  au  especially  gcrral 
idea  t(r  put”  each  W{rrd  on  a  separate 
index  card-erne  of  those  .5  x  3  cards— 
and  add  tin*  crrrrect  shorthand  (rutline. 
If  you'®  ar(*  adept  at  making  afrfrre- 
viat(‘(l  (rutliiK's,  include  that  (rutline  as 
well.  Y(ru  will  then  have  a  file  for 
leisure-'''m(rment  study  and  a  handy 
aid  right  on  tap  if  you  have  to  break 
in  a  new  stenogra|rher  or,  wlien  the” 
w(‘(l(ling  bells  ring,  your  suecess<rr. 

And  mrw  brr  some  special  sugges- 
thrns  that  may  help  in  tliis  program. 
Bring  int((  play”  the  afrfrreviating  prin¬ 
ciple  you  learned  while  studying  shrrrt- 
hand.  Y(ru  will  uiKhrubtedly  find  tliat 
S(rme  of  the'*  unusual  words  are  fre- 
(jiient  in  y(rur  daily  dictaturn.  In  that 
case,  s<rme  (rf  the  stenographei-s  and 
secretaries*®  who  have  been  on  the  job 


for  several  years  may  be  afrle  to  sug¬ 
gest  S(rme  abbreviated  forms  that*' 
they  have  devised  as  timesavers.  Some 
of  tfie  steiargraphers  in  the  (Iregg 
I’nblisliing  Division  write  “gay”  bn 
Ciregg,**  “ish”  f(rr  Shorthand,  “m”  brr 
.Manual,  and  “s”  for  Simplified.  Then, 
employing  the  intersecting  principle, 
tliey--'  come  up  with  gui/ i.s7i-»/i-.s. 
Simple,  isn’t  it’:* 

Supp(rse  you  worked  in  a  line  of 
business  where  culric  feet  was  a**  com- 
iiKni  expressi(rn.  Y(ru  could  adopt  hf 
If  yam  are  writing  about  barrels,  cans, 
({iiarts,  or  pints,  yarn  might  use  just*® 
a  few  letters  of  these  words;  2  barrels 
=  2  /rr,  (i  cdtis  =  fi  hs;  3  (piarts  = 
3-"  Jits,  and  4  pints  =  •/  pts  (s(r  as  not 
l(r  (‘(rnfuse  t'diis  and  quarts  (rr  pouutis 
and  })iuts). 

Special  (mtlines**  will,  of  c(rurse.  Ire 
devised  only  for  words  that  are  fre 
(|uently  nsed.  Keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
dangerrms  to  slKrrten*”  outiiims  that 
are  infre(|uent.  I’he  simplest  practice 
with  such  werrds  is  t<r  write  them  as 
fidly  as  yam  can  to  give  yarn**  every 
aid  possible  when  transcription  time 
Cannes  ar(mnd.  (591  ) 

*  yorabulary  limttni  to  (  haptm  Oitr  thrrtutjh 
IHuht  of  Gtegu  Shotthand  Stmpltficii 


KEY  TO  SALES  PROBLEMS 

(S««  page  2t) 

It  is  impcrssible  to  prepare'  a  key 
that  will  fre  absolutely  accurate,  'fhe 
hutuan  factor  in  sah's  situatierns  makes 
it  difficidt  t(r  anticip<it(‘  custermer  re- 
actifrns.  Ibrwever,  a  suggesteal  key  is 
given  fx'low.  The  stronge-st  answers 
are  listed  under  the  column  headed 
“S”,  the  weakest  under  the  (arlnrnn 
headed  “VV'.” 
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Like  600,000  others 

in  school  and  on  the  job,  she 
refers  to  this  handy  pocket- 
sized  book  many  times  every 
working  day.  .  .  . 

20,000  WOROS 

Now  in  iti  Third  Edition  and  potting  Ih* 
600,000  mark,  Ihii  book  hot  bocoma  “ttondord 
aquipment"  in  butmeti  and  butincti  aduco- 
lion.  Wordt  ora  •palled,  divided,  and  oc- 
tantad  Delinilii.'it  oia  omitted  ll'i  fail, 
practical,  aconomirol.  249  Pagai  Teat  Edition' 
lilt,  $1  16. 

Whar  a  diffierence  when  every 

itudent  hot  one! 

REFERENCE  MANUAL  for 
STENOGRAPHERS  and  TYPISTS 

Gavin  and  Hulchinton 

Taochari  find  that  the  Referanca  Manual 
il  exactly  the  profetiionol.lavel  cloiiroom 
oid  they  need  lor  Ironuription.  typing,  ihort- 
hand,  Engliih,  and  tccretarlol  proclica.  The 
beauty  of  it  if  that  (tudrntf  con  uta  il  af- 
feclivaly  in  favrrol  clottef  ot  onca  Taili  ond 
raview  eaercifaf  ore  right  in  tha  book  192 
poget  Lift,  SI  20. 

For  permanent  vocabulary  mastery  .  .  . 

GREGG  SHORTHAND 
DICTIONARY  SIMPLIFIED 

Authoritative,  official!  Every  tiudcnl  thould 
hove  one  ...  in  clatf  .  ,  Inter,  on  tha 
lOb  Contains  in  print  and  thoithond  ovar 
30,000  words  plus  separata  (actions  on  nomas 
ond  abbreviations  By  the  authors  of  the 
Simplified  System,  Gregg,  laslia,  and  Zoubek 
136  Poges  List,  S2  72 

Have  you  evpforetf  its 
TEXTBOOK  USES? 

STANDARD  HANDBOOK 
for  SECRETARIES 

TEXT  EDITION  ttutchinson 

This  "clastic"  desk  reference  will  be  utad  by 
scores  of  students  lotar  thiouqhout  thair  buti- 
rest  carters.  You  con  stort  them  r  'I'  t  In  the 
classroom  by  adopting  the  Handbook  to  these 
teat  uses' 

I  A  short -course  teat  ond  reference 
2.  A  teat  for  your  office  practice  ond 
sacretoriol-traininq  courses 
3  A  teat  for  basic  or  review  English 
626  Pages  List,  $3  25. 

GIIEGG  PUBUSHINO  DIVISION 

McCriw-Hill  Book  Compjny,  Inc. 

New  York  36.  330  W  42nd  St 
Chicago  30,  46SS  Chose  Ava.,  Lincolnwood 
Son  franeiKo  4,  61  Pott  St. 

Dollot  2,  SOI  Elm  St. 
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Recently  Kcniington  Rand  introduced  a  new,  complete, 
ten-lesson  course  in  touch  operation  of  10-key  figuring 
machines.  The  response  of  Business  Teachers  from  all 
over  the  country  to  this  olTer  has  far  exceeded  our  most 
generous  estimates. 

I'his  overwhelming  acceptance  clearly  testifies  to  a 
growing  preference  for  adding  and  calculating  machines 
offering  the  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  10-kcy  keyboards 


It  also  points  up  the  need  for  schiHil  training  on  these 
machines  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  operators. 

This  complete,  new  course  is  available  to  you  now.  It 
contains  all  the  necessary  materials  including  instructor’s 
guide,  exercise  sets,  students’  handbooks,  wall  charts, 
certificates  of  proficiency,  etc.  And  . . .  Remington  Rand 
will  be  glad  to  assist  by  counsel  in  helping  you  set  up 
your  lO-key  instruction  program. 


DIVISION  OF  SPflWtY  RAND  CORPORATION 


SEND  FOR  THIS  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 

We  have  prepared  an  illustrated  folder  about  this 
course.  It  describes  in  detail  the  materials  offered. 
Write  to  Remington  Rand,  RiH>m  2231,  315  f  ourth 
Avc.,  New  York  10.  Ask  for  your  free  copy  of  AH57. 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 

i  _ _ _ _ 


PEOPLE 


•  M.  Louise  (ireeii  has  been  ap- 
|)oiiite(l  assistant  prot<“ssor  of  business 
administration  in  the  Department  of 
Business  Kdueation  at  Los  Angeles 
State-  (a)Ilege  of  Applieel  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Slie  was  pre-vionsly  manage¬ 
ment  consultant  for  Itemington  Hand 
Inc.,  in  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  (ire-en  has  set  up  anel  ce)n- 
elucte-el  se-cre-tarial  and  offiee-training 
programs  in  many  bnsitiess  ce)rpe)ra- 
tions  and  governme-nt  agencie-s.  She¬ 
lias  contribnteel  article-s  to  both  busi- 
ne-ss  anel  busine-sse-elue-ation  maga- 
zine-s.  (^urre-ntly  she-  is  chairman  of 
the  e-diication  committe-e  of  the  Los 
Angeles  chapter  of  NO.MA. 

•  Mrs.  Kelna  Jone-s,  forme*r  head 
of  the*  comme*rcial  elepartme-nt  at 
Andre“w  Jacksem  High  ScIkk)!  in  jack- 
seinville,  Kleirida,  die-el  this  past  sum¬ 
mer.  A  tribute*  tei  her  services  to  edu- 
catiem  was  passe*el  by  the*  Jackson¬ 
ville*  t-hapte*r  of  NON! A,  which  hael 
alse)  he)ne)re*el  he*r  last  year. 

Keer  thirty-se*ven  ye*ars  Mrs.  Jeme-s 
was  a  busine‘ss  te-ac-he*r  in  the*  Duval 
Ciemnty  high  se-hewils.  She  re*tire*el  freim 
he*i  chairmanship  at  Anelre*w  Jacksem 
last  year. 

•  (dadys  K.  Fre*nnelt,  a  te*ache*r  at 
Cie-eirge*  VV’ashingtem  High  ScheMil,  In- 
elianapeilis,  Ineliana,  wem  a  $d5,000 
hemie  in  an  e*ssay  eonte*st  coeieluc-ted 
hy  the*  Heitpoint  Oeimpany,  (Jhie-age). 
She*  was  teips  in  the*  Mielwe*ste*rn  elivi- 
siein  feir  telling  in  25  worels  eir  le*ss 
why  she*  wante*el  te)  live*  in  a  “living- 
ee)nelitie)ne*d”  heeme. 

•  Thre*e  me*mlM*rs  eif  the*  business 
aelministratiem  ele*partme*nl  at  Aele-lphi 
Oeille-ge,  Chirele*n  (aty,  Ne-w  Yetrk,  have* 
re*e*e*ive*el  re*ee*nt  prenneitieins. 

Marian  J.  (adlins,  feirme-rly  an  as¬ 
sistant  profe*sse»r,  has  be-e*n  e*levated 
te)  the  rank  of  assen-iate*  profe*ssor.  .Mrs. 
KlizalM-th  Bach  Reiche*rt  and  Byron 
I.  Hunt,  be)th  feinne-r  instriicteers.  will 
now  se*rve  as  assistant  preife-sseirs. 

•  Twe)  ne-w  he*aels  eil  mnnieipal 
business  e-ehicatiem  ele-partme-nts  have* 
l)e*e-n  appeiinte-d  in  \e*w  Veerk  state*. 

Ray  (]li|)pinge-r  has  be*e*n  named 
( ai-eirelinateir  eif  Bnsine-ss  Kehication 
fe)r  the*  city  e)f  ReK*he-ste-r. 

William  Oowie  is  the*  ne*w  Direc¬ 


tor  e)f  Busine*ss  Kdueation  fe)r  the  city 
of  Niagara  Falls. 

•  (ie*')rge*  A.  Spanieling,  fe)iine-r 
pre-side-nt  e>f  Bryant  6e  Stratton  Busi- 
ne*ss  Institute*,  Builalei,  N'e*w  Ye)rk, 
elie-el  in  (Xte)be*r.  He  was  a  fe)rme*r 
he*ael  e>f  the*  National  (iouneil  e)f  Busi- 
ne*ss  Schoe)ls  anel  the*  \e*w  Yeirk  Busi- 
ne*ss  F.elueatiem  AsseK-iatiem.  He  was 
the  author  eif  lu'dcral  Inctnnc  Taxa¬ 
tion,  anel  AtIvanertI  Arronntinn  Troh- 
/e-m.v,  anel  the  N  O  B  S  briK-hure*, 
Acnnintancy  a-s  a  Career  TieUl. 

•  I.itura  Nieholsein  has  be-e-n  ap- 
pe)inte*el  State*  Snpe*rvisoi  lor  Busine*ss 
anel  Distributive*  Kelue-atiem  ieir  the 
State*  e)f  Arizona.  She*  was  ioitne*ily 
.State*  Supervisor  of  Busine*ss  F.elueatiem 
in  Me)titana. 

•  Mrs.  Kdna  Baile*y  has  re*signe-el 
he*r  peist  as  Assistant  Supe*rvise)r  for 
Busine-ss  Kelncatie)n  in  Cie-eirgia.  She* 
has  joine*el  tlie*  State*  Training  Seheeeil 
at  Mille*elge*ville. 

•  .\fte*r  meire*  than  50  ye-ars  e»f 
te*aching  anel  selling  in  the*  business 
e*ehK-atie)n  fie*lel,  I’erry  Singer,  (ire*gg 
sale*s  re*pre*se*ntative*,  re-tire-el  this  sum- 
me*r.  Singe*r  je)ine-el  the-  te-aching  staff 


e)f  (degg  (a)lle*ge*  in  1924  anel  in 
I92S  transfe*rre*el  te)  the*  (’.regg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Ceanpany.  During  the  past  27 
ye*ars  he  has  live*el  in  .Minne*apoli.s 
while  rrpre*se*nting  (de*gg  in  Minne- 
se)ta,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakeita, 
anel  Montana. 

•  Re)lM*rt  K.  Slaughte*r,  formerly 
vice*-pre*siile*nt  of  the*  Ciie*gg  I’ublish- 
ing  Division,  has  be*e*n  e*le*e*te*el  a  viee- 
pre*siele*nt  anel  elire*e  tor  of  the-  Me-Oraw- 
Hill  Book  (aanpany,  etf  Ne-w  York. 
Lnele-r  his  ne-w  title*,  he-  eontinue*s  us 
he-ael  eif  the*  (ire*gg  Piiblisliing  Divi¬ 
sion  anel  also  assume*s  aeleli-el  exe-e'Utive 
ie*sponsibility  for  the*  .Me-draw-Hill 
re*xl-Film  I )e*partme-nl. 

.Slaiighte-r  joine*el  Me  t iraw-l lill  fre>m 
the-  (ire-gg  Publishing  tamipany  in 
lots,  as  he-ael  of  the*  busine-ss  e*ehica- 
tion  de-partme-nt.  Whe-n  the-  (!regg 
Publishing  (leempany  was  purchase*d 
in  1040,  he-  was  e*le*e  te*el  vie-e*-|)re*siele*nt 
e)f  that  e-ompany.  In  1052,  whe*n 
(ire*gg  was  me-rge-el  with  the-  Boe)k 
(.'emipany,  he-  was  ap|V)inte*el  elivisieetial 
vie-e*-pre  siel<-nl  in  charge-  eif  the*  (he*gg 
Division.  He-  he-lel  that  position  until 
his  re-e-e-nt  promeitiem. 

•  Harlanel  K.  Sanisem,  wlu)  taught 
business  e-ehuation  anel  .was  the  co- 


California  Girl  Receives  Diamond  Medal  Award 


Nancy  Kilpatrick  •  renter)  reeeires  f^re-gg  Diamond  Medal  from  llunh  C. 
Willett  I rinht ),  heatl  of  Cos  Atiu,eles  liimrd  of  Education.  Miss  Kilpatrick  passed 
the  200  atul  220  w  a  tn  (»’re'gg  Shorthand  Sjieed  Tests  after  <me  and  a  half  tjearg 
of  concentrated  study  at  Metropolitan  Erenina  Ilifih  Srhool,  oi  Eos  Anselm. 
Her  profieienetj  has  non  her  a  jdace  in  the  District  Attornei/‘s  Offui-  at  Eonn 
Beach,  California,  as  senior  le^al  reporter.  Eookiufi,  on  at  the  presentatUm 
are  Mrs.  Kilpatrick  and  II.  O.  Barker,  principal  of  MEIIS. 
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‘"Modern  Planning 
for 

Business  Training” 

Reprints  Available 
a  24-page  booklet  containing  the 
best  of  the  series  that  appeared 
in  BEW  for  the  past  two  years. 
Here,  in  one  handy  reference 
manual,  you’ll  find  ideas  and  sug« 
gestions  for  solving  your  own 
equipment  and  layout  problems 
— ideas  that  have  worked  in 
other  schools  and  can  work  for 
you.  Single  copy  price:  50  cents. 

Other  reprints  available: 
"Typewririnf  ClaMreom  Monoga- 
mant"  (Fabruary,  March,  April,  aad 
May,  1955)  aad  "Hew  Old  Ara  Your 
Typawritara?"  (Saptambar,  19541,  by 
Alan  C.  Lloyd.  16  pa|a«.  Frica:  35  cants 
a  copy, 

"Ganarol  Butinats:  Studant  Prejacts 
that  Will  Intonaity  Laorningt,"  by 
Alan  C.  Lloyd;  March,  April,  |una,  and 
Saptambar,  1954.  8  pages.  Price:  25 
cents  a  copy. 

'Tha  Usa  of  Dramatics  to  Rocruit 
Mora  Businass  Majors,"  by  Helen  H. 
Craan;  janusry,  1953.  Price:  10  cants  a 
copy. 

"Is  Taoching  o  Profession?"  by  ). 
Milnor  Doray;  November,  1954.  Price: 
10  cants  a  copy. 

"Mimeograph  Duplication — A  Scale 
for  Rating  Parformonco,"  by  Abrahan 
Kroll;  June,  1953.  Price:  10  cants  a  copy. 
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Reprint  Deportment 

Business  Educotion  World 
330  West  42  Street 
New  York  36,  Now  York 

I  am  enclosing  $  .  in  (cash, 

check,  money  order)  for  which  please 
sand  me  tha  following  reprints: 


No.  at  Copiet 


Noma  at  Raprint 


Name  . . 

School 

Address 

City  . , . 


State 


ordinator  of  distributive  education  at 
C^arrison  (North  Dakota)  Hinb 
.SchfKil,  has  lx*eti  ap|)ointed  instnictor 
in  business  education  at  Iowa  State 
Teachers  Carllege,  (a-dar  l•'aIls,  Iowa. 
He  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
(airriculurn  (airnmittee  of  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  on  the  revi.sion  of  the 
busine.s.s  education  curriculum  for  the 
hif(h  sch(x>ls  of  that  state. 

a  K.  L.  Marietta  has  lx*<*n  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  associate  profes- 
.sor  of  business  erlucation  at  Iowa 
State  Tr-achers  (adlege,  Odar  Falls. 
He  has  lx*en  a  memlH*r  of  the  faculty 
tln*re  since  1949. 

a  P<*t<T  C,  Haines  has  l>een 
award(‘d  his  Ph,  1).  degree  by  the 
University  «»f  Minnesota.  His  disserta¬ 
tion  was  “An  Atialysis  of  Selected 
Factors  in  the  Socio-Economic  and 
Occupational  P'x|)erience  Backgrounds 
of  Distributive  Personnel  in  Limited- 
Line  Storr's.” 

Dr.  Haines  has  )>een  on  the  faculty 
at  Iowa  State  Teachr-rs  (iollegr*,  Oedar 
Falls,  sinc-r-  1949.  At  present  he  is 
teacher-trainer  in  distributive  educa¬ 
tion  foi  the  State  of  Iowa  and  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  busiiu'ss  educa¬ 
tion  at  Iowa  State  Teachers. 

o  Ward  H.  Hamilton,  president  of 
the  Hamilton  Sch«)ol  of  Commerce, 
Mason  (aty,  Iowa,  is  serving  as  a 
district  goven)or  of  Hotary  Interna¬ 
tional  for  the  I9.5.'5-.'56  fisr-al  year.  He 
will  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  47 
Botary  clubs  in  one  of  the  four  Iowa 
districts. 

o  Margaret  Elam,  the  supervisor  of 
distributive  education  for  the*  past 
seven  years  in  the  St.  Louis  (Mis¬ 
souri)  public  schools,  has  lH*en  as- 
sigiK'd  the  co-ordination  of  business 
and  distributive  education.  She  is  a 
member  eef  NHTA,  UHE.\,  and  Kappa 
De  lta  Pi. 

o  Herman  Truele)ve,  fe)rmerly  at 
the  Laberalerry  High  Schexel,  Ineliana 
State  Teachers  (aelle'ge,  Terre  Haute, 
has  l>ee‘n  appe)iute‘el  assistant  profe-ssor 
e»f  busine.ss  eelucation  at  the  college. 
Cale  Clark  has  berm  ap))e>interl  an  in- 
.structeir  in  businevss  erlucatiem  at  the 
same  .sclioed. 

o  Joan  11.  VV'ise  will  je)iu  the  erlit- 
ing  and  styling  stall  of  the  (>regg 
Publishing  Division,  Mc<>raw  -  Hill 
BeK)k  Cemipany,  on  January  1,  1956. 
She-  will  siK-ceed  E).  Lillian  Hutchin- 
se)u,  lerng-time  head  e)f  the-  Cregg  edit¬ 
ing  and  styling  department,  wlu)  w'ill 
retire  in  19.56. 

Miss  Wise  has  Ixr-n  a  me*mlH*r  etf 
the  C-edlege  Editing  stall  of  Mc-Ciraw- 
11  ill  since  1947.  As  trlitorial  super¬ 


visor,  she  has  Ireen  responsible  for 
manuscript  e-diting  and  pre*paration 
ferr  printers  of  texts  in  e-cernomics,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  erther  S(x:ial  science  subjects. 
She  has  also  had  teaching,  se-cretarial, 
and  i.'fhce  and  business  manage-ment 
e-xperience. 

.Mi.ss  Hutchinson  is  internationally 
knerwn  as  an  autherr  and  expert  in  the 
field  ejf  business  English.  Current  pub- 
licatiems  erf  which  she  is  author  or  co¬ 
author  include  liimriess  Enfilush  and 
Writiuff,  Words  (fe)urth  edi¬ 
tion),  Reference  Manual  f<tr  Stenog- 
rapiutrs  arul  Typists,  and  English  Style 
Studies.  She  has  Ixrri  with  the  Gregg 
errgani/ation  over  30  years. 

•  Prerfessor  Howard  T.  Lewis,  for¬ 
mer  member  erf  the  Harvarel  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  Schererl  erf  Husine-ss,  has 
l)e*e*n  apperinted  to  the*  Graeluate  Divi¬ 
sion  erf  the  Scherol  erf  Husin(*ss,  Nerrth- 
easte-nr  University,  Berston,  Massachei- 
se*tts. 

•  Irmabe-l  Phillips  has  re*ceive‘el  her 
Ed.  D.  elegree  in  Educatiernal  Psy- 
cherlergy  frerm  the  University  of  Texas, 
at  Austin.  She  crrmpleted  he*r  disserta¬ 
tion,  “Moral  Values  in  E’.arly  Adoles¬ 
cence,”  under  the  directiern  of  Carson 
MeK^uire*. 

Mi.ss  Phillips  is  presently  a  business¬ 
training  teache*r  at  O.  He*nry  Junior 
High  Schoerl,  at  Austin.  In  cerllalMrra- 


Ikniahkl  Piiii.i.ies 
.  .  .  moral  values  in  adolescence 


tiern  with  Dr.  .McGuire  and  Dr.  Robert 
Peck,  she  wrerte  “Mediation  erf  Moral 
V'alues  in  Early  Aelerlescence,"  which 
was  pre*se‘n(e*el  ter  the  .San  p'ranciscer 
mce-ting  of  the  .\PA  in  Septembe*r. 

o  R.  Frank  Harwexx!,  dean  of 
King’s  Busine*ss  (College,  Charlertte, 
North  (iarerlina,  has  received  his 
PM.  D,  degree  frerm  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  His  eiisse*rtatiern,  “An  Analysis  erf 
Aelministrative  Practices  of  Private- 
Business  Scherols  in  the  United  States,” 
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was  completed  under  the  direction  of 
Herbert  A.  Tonne. 

His  first-year  accounting  students 
recently  were  collegiate  division  win¬ 
ners  in  the  (iregg  Publishing  Division’s 
18th  International  Bookkeeping  Con¬ 
test.  They  also  tied  for  second  place 
in  the  January,  1955,  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Accounting  Achievement 
Test.  In  addition,  Harwood  has  con¬ 
tributed  NBTA  convention  themes  in 
1953  and  1955. 

•  Miss  M.  A.  Dillon  recently  com¬ 
pleted  her  40th  year  of  teaching  at 
Germantown  (Pennsylvania)  Busi¬ 
ness  C'ollege.  She  is  now  owner  of  the 
school. 

•  Robert  J.  Ruegg,  formerly  in  the 
Departm«-nt  of  Business  Kdiication  at 
the  University  of  Denver  (C;olorado), 
has  joined  the  Business  Education 
Division  (if  Underwood  Corporation, 
New  York  City.  He  will  b(,‘  assistant 
to  the  division  manager,  Earl  C.  Nicks. 

Ruegg  supervised  the  business  ma¬ 
chines  (livision  at  the  University  of 
Denver  and  recently  served  as  acting 
chairman  of  the  Business  PIducation 
and  Secretarial  Science  departments. 
He  has  been  active  iti  the  UBP’A,  the 
Mountain-Plains  BP^A,  and  the  Colo¬ 
rado  BPZA. 

•  Lawrence  VV'.  p'rickson  has  been 
appointed  visiting  assistant  profes- 
s(jr  of  education  in  the  D(“partment  of 
Business  Education  and  Vocational 
P^ducation  at  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York  City. 
Tlie  appointment  is  for  the  academic 
year  1955-56.  Erickson  is  on  leave 
from  the  University  of  C^tliforuia  at 
Los  Angeles. 

•  John  Logan  Allan  has  been 
named  vice-president  of  Bryant  f^ol- 
lege.  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  P'or 
many  years  he  has  been  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  college.  He 
has  been  connected  with  the  school 
since  his  graduation  in  1918. 

•  Harold  J.  Hoflich  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  business  admin¬ 
istration  and  associate  director  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research.  He  fills  the  post  for¬ 
merly  held  by  John  T.  Shirer,  who  has 
been  appointed  a  budget  analyst  in 
the  Public  Housing  Administration. 

Hoflich  was  previously  at  Montana 
State  University,  where  he  served  as 
director  of  that  institution’s  Bureau 
of  Business  and  Economic  Research 
since  1948. 

•  .Mrs.  (I,  E.  Roark  has  joined  the 
business  dc'partment  of  Mary  Hardin- 
Bay  lor  College,  Belton,  'I’exas.  She 
succeeds  .Mrs.  Helen  Cunningham, 
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TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Mambar  N.A.T.A.  SStb  Vaar 
If  it  It  0  paaltlaa  la  Hia  Midwaat,  Watt  ar 
Alotka,  »a  caa  flatf  It  tar  yaa.  iarall  aa«. 
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Write  for  full  porticulort  to: 
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NEW!..  a  Entirely  rewritten 
Moi/ey  Mcuuigmtnt 

CHILDREN’S  SPENDING 


s-'-  A 


Now  rea»ly  for  you'  A  tompleie,  up-to-ilic- 
mmute  ciliiion  ol  your  tavoriie  guule  m  feaili- 
iiig  sound  money  lialiits  to  cliildren  This  new 
version  has  Iseen  «levclopeil  ssiih  die  help  ami 
lounsel  of  auihoniies  m  (.hild  development 
and  tamily  living.  It  is  prepaied  lor  use  by 
parents  and  teachers,  ihstussion  groups  and 
clubs  mteresieil  in  helping  children  develop 
sound  attitudes  toward  inoney 

'I'his  10^*)  edition  ol  (.hilJrtn'i  S/vW/wg  is 
Iresh  and  new  from  cover  to  cover  It  explores 
attituiles  of  parents  and  children  toward  money, 
iliscusses  allowances,  considers  the  imporianic 
of  planning,  encourages  money-wise  ways  Its 
simple,  clear  tliscussions  will  help  you  to  help 
children  solve  their  money  problems. 


Por  many  years,  ChiUlreu's  S\>euJtng  ^ 

has  been  a  javorite  booklet  atnon^  fiarents  ami  teachers. 

'Phis  new  version  continues  to  JtU  the  need  ~ 

/or  specialized  help  in  money  manaf’ement.  ^ 

Use  the  coupon  and  write  Jor  your  copy  today! ^ 


FIRST  COPY  FREE 


Mi.uWThr.W  hr\at  rm  <  t^,tQ^ttjr\ 


Prattkal  Ciuidti  for  lieittr  IJvimg 

Consumer  Education  Department 


llouseliuld  i'liiariie  C.iiri'uraiioii 
r.iiiisiiiiit-r  l•^ll(Aelon  Drparfineiii  No.HW  12  5 
North  Miihiiian  Avenue 
(.hi<  AKo  1 1 ,  Illinois 

HIcasc  send  me  a  tree  (opy  ot  (  htiJtrn  i  SlttoJim, 
plus  .  .  topics  at  lot  eat  li,  ami  a  tree  copy  ol  the 
Money  Mana>feinent  I'roKtain  loMer 
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thi.  FREE 

booklet  tells  j 
you ' 


new  low 
\  factory 
}  prices 


MULTI  PURPOSE  DESKS 
TYPEWRITER  DESKS 
BOOKKEEPING  DESKS 
ART  DESKS 

DESKS  TO  YOUR  ORDER 
POSTURE  CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM  CABINETS 


Writ*  for  free  catalog  and  copy  of  Im- 
poitant  aummary — "The  Proper  Uae  of  Typing 

Desks". 

DESKS  or  AMERICA,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  6185  Bridgeport  6,  Conn 


Manual  of  Re* 
cord  Storage  Practice 
with  Retention  Periods  for 
general  business  and  banks.  It 
tells  a  simplified  story  of  record 
procedure  and  an  easy-to-do 
storage  plan  for  inactive  records. 
A  VALUABLE  GUIDE  FOR 
EVERY  BUSINESS.  For  your 
FREE  copy,  clip  this  ad  to  your 
letter-head  and  mail  to: 


•  AMKenS  BOX  CO..  Dept.  BCW12 
720  S.  Dearborn  Si.,  Chicago  5,  lllinoit 


who  has  flu*  Oklahoma  public 

school  .system. 

•  ('orrf’ctunt:  Jaini'S  Lloyd  did  iH)t 
join  flic  Uiiivcrsifv  of  Florida  from  the 
I'liiversity  of  iiiriiaiia,  as  rejjorted  in 
the  Or  tolMT  HKW.  His  diK-torate  was 
••arnerl  at  the  UiiivrTsity  ol  Kentucky. 


GROUPS ! 

•  'I'h<-  National  Business  Teachers 
AssiH-iation  will  hol<l  its  58th  .Annual 
Oonvention  Decr-mlM-r  28  to  30  at  the 
\«*th*’rland  Plaza  Hotel,  in  ('incinnati. 
nieme  ol  the  convention  will  be: 
“( diall«*nn<‘s  in  Business  Kdiication." 
Bussell  J.  Hosier,  NBT.\  president, 
will  pu-sidr-  over  the  sessions.  An  at- 
temlaiice  of  approximately  I2(K)  is 
expected. 

'Pile  Problem  Clinic  will  a^uin  !><• 
a  ieatnre  of  the  convention.  Its  21 
programs  ur-re  develo|)ed  by  vice- 
president  Harves  Babe.  'I'he  main 
speakers  will  be  Salmon  Bi/.k,  author 
ol  Si/riVm  \ anker,  and  I  amis  K.  'I’hrog- 
morton,  of  Dallas,  Texas.  Bound  table 
sessions  were  co-ordinated  by  Mrs. 
Doris  Howell  Crank.  Program  chair¬ 
men  ar<*  Harold  Leith  and  Frank 
Li^uori;  th«‘y  werr-  assisti-d  by  former 
president,  Bolx-rt  Finch. 

The  three  (lay  convention  schedule 
follows: 

\N’kI>NKSI)AV,  DiaK.MHKK  28 
U:(K)-5:(K)—flrfiistration 
I  :(M)-B:(M)— /•.'x/ii/nf.y  atul  tours 
7:30  p.m.— Firv/  ileneral  Mrrtiufi: 
presiding,  Bussell  J.  Hosier,  president 
NBl’A;  welcome,  (!laude  V.  Caiurter, 
Siiperiutciident,  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools;  keynote  address,  Salom  Biz.k. 
Informal  r(‘C(‘ption  and  dance. 

Tiii’iisijav,  Dm  i-.mhkk  29 
9:(M)-I  1 :0I)  a. m.— Departmental  Ses¬ 
sions 

Secondartj  Schools:  director,  How¬ 
ard  VVheland;  chairman,  Mary  Massey, 
Herculaneum,  Missouri;  vice-chair¬ 
man,  Bobert  Hoskinson;  secretary, 
Margaret  Andrews;  panel,  p'lvin  S. 
F.ystcr,  Buby  Alden,  Irving  Bosen- 
lilum,  and  Fred  M’inner. 

(’ollrfies:  director,  Lloyd  V.  Doug¬ 
las;  chairman,  Louis  E.  Bauer,  P'lgin, 
Illinois;  .secretary,  (icorge  A.  Wag¬ 
oner;  panel,  Agnes  Ix’heda,  CTaig  T. 
Senft,  and  B.  L.  Thistlethwaite, 

Prit  ate  Schools:  director,  Milo  Kirk¬ 
patrick;  chainnan,  Darlene  H.  Heller, 
Binkford,  Illinois;  vice-chairman, 
W.  L.  Matthews;  secretary’,  Olive  Par- 
menter;  speaker,  D.  D.  Lessenlierry; 
panel,  Paul  M.  Pair,  B.  W.  Dascli, 
.Alvin  Steinbach,  and  J.  LKirande. 


2;(KI-4:(M)  p.m.— Bound  Tables 

Hookkerpinf’  attd  Accotintiufi:  di¬ 
rector,  .Mary  Houser;  chairman,  Esther 
E.  .Anderson,  'I’oledo,  Ohio;  vice- 
chairman,  Ivan  CJaltoii;  secretary,  Ar¬ 
thur  johnson;  speaker,  J  .Marshall 
Hanna. 

Distrduitivc  lidtu  atiou:  director, 
Doris  Howell  Crank;  chairman, 
P'.ugene  Naught,  Belleville,  Illinois, 
vice-chairman,  Beyno  Bixler;  secre¬ 
tary, Wendell  B.  Fidler;  panel,  (iarnet 
(axiley,  .Mary  Virginia  Spilker,  Phil 
(Jasper,  L.  Burton  Bivers,  and  Edwin 
N'onderahc. 

Pritate  Sciiools  Oteners  atul  lief'Ls- 
trars:  director,  Hugh  Barnes,  chair¬ 
man,  BoIxTt  Sneden,  (>rand  Bapids, 
•Michigan,  vice-chairman,  N'iolet  Sar¬ 
gent;  secretary,  PTIene  Hale;  speaker, 
Milo  O.  Kirkpatrick;  panel,  Clem  Bol- 
itig,  James  Brawford,  Cdiarles  P.  Har- 
bottle,  J.  K.  Kincaid,  D.  Bohiffs, 
and  C.’rawford  Treat. 

Secretarial  Training:  director,  Mary 
Yocum;  chairman,  Falxirn  Etier,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  vice-chairman.  Sister 
M.  Therese,  O.S.F.;  secretary,  l•’vclyn 
Kronenwetter;  panel,  Fred  Winger, 
Mary  Connelly,  and  Sister  M.  Alexius, 
OP. 

Fiuoay,  Dkckmukh  30 

9:00  a. rn.— Second  Ceneral  Assem¬ 
bly 

10:00-12  iKxm— Problem  Cilinics 

1.  l•'Jem(‘tltanJ  llifih  SchiH)l  Type- 
uritinfi:  leader,  Thomas  B.  Maier; 
considtant,  John  L.  Bowe;  n’corder. 
Marguerite  Appel. 

2.  Advanced  llip,h  School  Type- 
u  ritiiif':  leader,  Mary  Ellen  Oliverio; 
consultant,  T.  James  firawford;  re¬ 
corder,  Marietta  Parr. 

3.  College  Typewrit  inn:  leader, 
M  arion  Wood;  consultant,  Ceorge  E. 
Martin;  recorder,  Lydia  Sutton. 

Klenwntary  Ilinh  School  Shorthand: 
leader,  Margaret  Sparks;  consultant, 
.Albert  (J.  Fri<‘S;  recorder,  Bonnie 
Lockwood. 

5.  Advanced  llinh  School  Short- 
haiul  and  Transcription:  leader, 
(diaries  /oubek;  consultant,  Ha/.el  A. 
FliMid;  recorder.  Sister  Mary  Bita, 
B.N.M. 

0.  Collenc  Shorthand  and  Tran¬ 
scription:  leader,  .Martha  F.  Hill;  con¬ 
sultant,  Louis  A.  Leslie;  rec(jrder, 
Edith  Hiiggard. 

7.  liookkeepinn  and  Accountinn: 
leader,  J.  Vdrgil  Herring,  consultant, 
p’.  W.  House;  recorder,  Mary  N<x*l 
Barron. 

8.  ileneral  Business  (9th  atul  10th 
nrades):  leader,  Mearl  Guthrie;  con¬ 
sultant,  Gladys  Bahr;  n’corder,  W.  J. 
Wagoner. 
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9.  Ailvani  ed  Basic  Businrus:  loader, 
Harnoii  P.  Hoimorl;  c-oiisultaiit,  Her¬ 
man  Kntorliiio;  rocordor,  Wilmoth 
C.  Price. 

10.  General  Clerical  Practice  and 
Office  Machines:  load<'r,  Leonard 
Porter,  consnltants,  Russell  C^ansler, 
Harry  Hiiifman;  recorder,  I)»)n  Jester. 

1 1 .  Distrihntive  Education:  leader, 
M.trmierite  Loos;  consultant,  Willard 
M.  Thompson;  recorder,  E.  A.  Roth. 

12  (Ui-operativc  Proprams:  leader, 
Robert  K.  Ko/elka;  consultant,  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Lo^an;  recorder,  Roxie  Nor¬ 
man  Howard. 

13.  Supervusina  and  Directing  of 
Business  Edueation  Programs:  l<*ader, 
Enos  Perry,  consultant,  John  C^. 
Eralo-s;  recorder,  Margaret  E.  Ari- 
<lrevvs. 

11.  (hie  -  Business  -  Teacher  High 
SchnoLs:  leader,  (Uadys  Peck;  consul¬ 
tant,  R.  L.  rhistlethwaite;  recorder, 
Alvin  j.  Miinchel. 

15.  Extra  -  Curricular  Activities: 
leader,  E.  (J.  McColl;  consultant,  Ered 
('.  Archer;  r<'cortler,  Lois  j.  Nickel. 

10.  Guidance,  Placement,  and  Eol- 
hnc-Cp  Besponsihilities:  leader,  Paul 
E.  Muse;  consultant.  Jack  Neil;  re¬ 
corder,  Helen  Sj)urr. 

17.  Private  School  Promotiim:  lead¬ 
er,  Hiinh  T.  Harn«*s;  consultant,  San 
ford  Eisher;  recorder,  Homer  Lon^. 

1 8.  Private  Business  ScluHils:  leader, 
R.  Eraiik  llanvofnl;  consultant,  Walter 
K.onpratli,  recorder,  J.  V’incent 
rhoinpson. 

19.  EirstA'ear  Business  leachers: 
leader,  Lloyd  V.  Douglas;  consultant, 
Marion  Lamb;  recorder,  Phyllis  Jen¬ 
kins  Tate. 

20.  Business  Teacher  Training: 
leader,  Elvin  Eyster;  consultant,  D.  I). 
Lessenberry;  recorder,  1).  Mac  il  \'ia. 

21.  Directing  atul  Supervising  Stu¬ 
dent  I'eachers:  leader,  Ray  (i.  Price, 
consultant,  Ine/.  Ray  Wells;  recorder, 
(a*ne  Wyllie. 

2;00  LOO  p.m.— Round  'I'ables 

Administratins  aiul  Department 
Heads:  director,  Lloyd  V.  l)ou(;las, 
chairman,  Robert  Einch,  (ancinnati, 
secretary,  Arnold  (London,  panel,  (’.  O. 
Tower,  Roy  L.  Anderson,  and  Jobn 
E.  Brannon. 

Basil  Business:  director.  Loan  Mal¬ 
lory;  chairman,  VV'illiain  Polishook, 
Temple  University;  vice-chairman, 
M<*arl  (nithrie;  secretary,  Aynes  la-- 
be<la,  panel,  Herman  CL  Enterline, 
|ohn  L.  Itowe,  and  K.  E.  (>oo<linan. 

Private  School  Instruction:  director, 
Milo  Kirkpatrick;  chairman,  R.  L.  Mc- 
Bec,  Akron,  Ohio;  vice-chainnan, 
(iordo/i  (L  Borchardt;  secr<‘tary,  Ruth 
Davis;  panel,  J,  L.  lirawford,  T.  B. 
C'ain,  and  C>alen  Stutsman. 


Office  Machines:  director,  Doris 
Howell  Clark;  chairman,  E.  L. 
Marietta,  (iedar  Ealls,  Iowa;  vice- 
chairman,  Jeanne  Dahl,  secretary. 
Electa  O’Hara;  panel,  Peter  L.  Ar- 
n»'w  and  L.  P'.  Tieman. 

B:00  p.m— Banipiet:  speaker,  Ltniis 
E.  ThroRmorton;  followed  by  danc«*. 

Departmental  and  round-table  s»‘s- 
sions  will  each  be  followed  by  an  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers.  Professional  ami 
scbool-Rroup  special  events,  which 
may  still  be  arraiiRed  for,  will  also 
Ik-  held  at  the  Netheiiand  Pla/a  «lnr- 
iiiR  the  three-day  meetiiiR. 

•  The  American  VcK-.itional  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  report  on  rec<-nt  develop¬ 
ments  in  business  (-ducation  at  its  con¬ 
vention  in  .Atlantic  C'ity,  New  Jersey, 
D«‘cemb»-r  B  to  9.  Special  events  will 
include  a  met-tiiiR  of  the  poliey  plan- 
niiiR  committee  and  the  annual  busi¬ 
ness  mei-tiiiR  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Business  Education  Supervi¬ 
sors. 

Businessmen  ami  business  «-duca- 
tors  will  discuss  public  n-lations  as 
applied  to  school-business  co-opera¬ 
tion.  They  w’ill  exjilore  m-w  tecbni(|ues 
and  subject  matter  in  shorthand,  type- 
writiiiR,  clerical  practice,  filiiiR,  book- 
keepiriR,  business  law,  business 
arithmetic,  and  Rem-ral  business. 

ParticipatiiiR  in  secretarial  and 
clerical  subjects  (Dcd-mber  7.  2;t(((- 
1;0()  p.m.)  will  be  (ieorRC  M.  Da- 
\’all,  I.ouis  C.  Nanassy,  Vi-rn  .A. 
Erisch,  James  R.  Meehan,  J.  Kenneth 
ffoach,  and  (ulbert  Kahn,  in  book- 
keepiiiR  and  related  subjects  (Decem¬ 
ber  8,  2:()0-f;()0  p.m.),  William 

Sehlen,  (!linton  Ciompher,  J<»lin  M. 
•Aichele,  I.  David  Satlow,  H.trry  Huff¬ 
man,  and  B(‘niard  .A.  .Shift,  in  public 
relations  problems  (DeeemlM-r  9, 
l();()()-12;()(t),  flkulys  Peck,  Itichard 
BorRcr,  Herlx-rt  Hamilton,  Robert  E. 
SlauRhter,  J.  W.  .Mitchell,  and  L. 
Millard  (loliins. 

ParticipatiriR  in  .m  administr.ition 
.ind  supervision  <liseussion  (Decem¬ 
ber  B,  2;()0-4:t)()  p.m.)  will  1m-  l-'nos 
C.  l’(-rry,  Eli/.alx-tb  \'an  Derveer,  E. 
Walter  Edwards,  W<-sl«-y  E.  Scott, 
Helen  Reynolds,  and  John  fb-anmont. 


I  S  C  H  O  O  L  S 

•  1  he  N<irthwestern  University 
(Laduate  School  of  ( !ommerc<-,  f'^vaii- 
ston,  Illinois,  recently  hoste»l  a  repre- 
sentativrr  of  the  |•’rem■ll  Rovernment 
and  a  Eretieh  university  professor. 
Ill*-  purpose  of  the  visit  w.is  t<»  ob¬ 
serve  tin?  operation  of  Rraduate  busi¬ 
ness  study  with  a  view-  to  future 
establishment  of  sm  h  a  proRram  m 


2  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SUCCESS 


SRASSKS'* 


You  will  advance 
faster  in  your  career 
if  you  have  been 
well-trained  in  an 
accredited  schaol — 
and  if  you  acquire 
the  EraserStik  habit 
early. 

EraserStik  is  differ¬ 
ent.  It  is  a  modern, 
slim,  pencil-shaped, 
wood-encased  eraser 
that  erases  a  single 
letter  without  marring 
the  rest  of  the  word. 
It  sharpens  just  like 
a  pencil. 

If  you  want  praise 
instead  of  criticism, 
use  EraserStik.  For 
typewriting,  pencil  or 
ink.  Get  a  few 
today. 

TEACHERS:  FREE 
sample  available  for 
class  demonstration. 
Write  on  school 
stationery. 

For  best  results 
expose  rubber  point 
about  3/16", 
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SKILL  BUILDING 
AT  ITS  BEST 

with 

DICTATION  TAPES 
lor  GRE6G 

SHORTHAND  SIMPLIFIED 


For  theory  and  refrether  training 

THEORY  DICTATION  TAPES 

for  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified 

Second  Edition 

Rtcli  2E-I— 2E-25  $150.00  net 

DICTATION  TAPES 

for  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified 
First  Edition 

Reels  1—25  $150.00  net 

DICTATION  TAPES 

for  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified  for 
Colleges,  Volume  I 

Reels  1C-25C  $150.00  net 
One-helf  hour  of  dictation  at  three 
progressive  speed  levels  it  provided  for 
each  theory  lesson  from  Lesson  7  through 
54.  A  letter  is  dictated  first  at  the  mini* 
mum  speed  indicated  for  the  reel.  Then, 
it  is  dictated  at  the  intermediate  speed. 
The  third  time,  the  letter  is  dictated  at 
the  highest  rate  for  the  reel.  Speeds  range 
from  40  to  90  warn. 

For  advanced  training 

SHORTHAND  SPEED  DEVELOPMENT  TAPES 

Reels  26—35  $62.50  net 

Ten  one-hour  tapes,  each  with  two  half* 
hour  selections  from  the  popular  teacher’s 
source  book.  Previewed  Dictation,  by 
Zoubek.  Dictated  on  the  Minute-Step 
Plan.  A  Study  Guide  is  available  pro¬ 
viding  previews  for  letters  used  in  this 
series. 

EXPERT  DICTATION  TAPES 

Reels  36  40  $35  00  net 
Track  One  of  each  of  the  five  reels  con¬ 
tinues  the  Minute-Step  Plan.  Track  Two 

trovides  sustained  dictation  in  the  fol- 
iwing  pattern:  Three  one-minute  takes, 
three  two-minute  takes,  three  three- 
minute  takes,  two  five-minute  takes. 
Material  taken  from  business  letters  and 
Congressional  Record. 

Gregg  SNppiies  Department 

330  West  42nd  $».,  New  York  36 


many  of  the  French  colleges  abroad. 

he[)resenting  tlie  governinr-nt  was 
Pierre  liize,  of  tlie  Frencli  Productivity 
Outer;  with  fiirn  was  Pierre  Taba- 
toni,  (»f  the  University  of  Aix-Mar- 
seilles.  Tlu'y  were  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  tlie  International 
r.'o-oiM‘ration  Administration. 

•  Seniors  from  24,fKK)  secondary 
scfi(K)ls  are  eligible  to  etiter  the  secfmd 
scholarship  com[M‘tition  of  General 
Motors  C'orpijration.  Information  is 
available  frmn  scIkk)1  principals. 


GENERAL 


•  Serious  lalKrr  shortages  in  a  num- 
Imt  of  offic-«‘  occupations  may  develop 
in  the  nc-xt  few  y<*.ar.s,  according  to  a 
report  from  the  National  Office  .Man¬ 
agement  Association.  The  rejM)rt  fore¬ 
casts  conditions  ahead  until  lUfftj  and 
incliules  an  exhaustive  study  of  all 
ty|>es  of  clerical  occupations.  It  pre¬ 
sents  the  results  of  a  two-year  study 
by  a  faculty  team  from  Drexel  Insti¬ 
tute,  Philadelphia.  A  summary  of  the 
report  app<*ars  in  the  November  issue 
«)f  Office  Executive,  the  association’s 
publication. 

•  The  Hoard  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York  has  raised  the  maxi¬ 
mum  age  limit  from  40  to  45  years,  for 
initial  entry  as  a  regular  teacher  of 
business  subjects.  Provision  has  also 
lK*en  made  for  granting  a  three-year 
time  extension  to  applicants  who  lack 
the  r«“quired  year  of  business  experi¬ 
ence.  T  his  move  is  to  allow  teachers 
to  accumulate  tin*  n<*cessary  twelve 
hundr<*d  hf)urs  of  experience  during 
vacation  |M‘riods.  It  has  Ireen  found 
that  many  persons  who  <*ntered  busi- 
in*ss  tt)  obtain  the  retjuired  year  of 
expedience  have  re-mained  in  the  busi- 
iK'ss  field. 

Qualifi(‘d  jMdsons  should  commu¬ 
nicate  with  Abraham  Kroll,  Examiner, 
Hoard  of  P'xaminers,  110  Livingston 
Stree't,  Hr<K)klyn  1,  New  York. 

•  l'f)e  Wliite  House  Conference  on 
Education  will  Im-  held  Novemlnd  28 
to  De'cemlxd  1  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C’.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  participants  from  the  United 
States  anti  its  territories  are  expected 
to  attend. 

Six  topics  will  be  raist^d  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  confidence:  How  Can  We 
Obtain  a  Continuing  Public  Interest 
III  Education'i*  What  Should  Our 
.SchtMils  Accomplish?  In  What  Ways 
L^an  W'e  Organize  Our  Schools  More 
k'Niciently  and  Economically?  WTiat 
Are  Our  School  Huilding  Needs?  How 
I  -an  W’e  Get  Enough  Good  Teachers— 


and  Keep  Them?  And,  How  (-an  We 
Finance  Our  Schtxils— Huild  and  Op¬ 
erate  Them? 

•  The  14th  nation-wide  Gregg 
Shorthand  Contest,  conducted  by  the 
Esterbrook  Pen  (-ompany,  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  is  still  open  to  competi¬ 
tion. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  contest 
will  Ik;  judged  in  four  separate  classi¬ 
fications  —  c-ollt  ges,  business  schools, 
public  and  partx-hial  sch(K)ls,  and 
private  schools.  The  two  winning 
schools  in  each  division  will  bt* 
awarded  engraved  loving  cups.  W’in- 
ning  student  participants  will  each 
receive  a  (iregg- Approved  P-st(dbnM)k 
Fountain  Pen.  There  is  no  entrance  fee 
for  tht:  contest.  Any  school  will  be 
entered  at  the  simple  retpiest  of  the 
school’s  shorthand  teacher. 

The  contest  closes  -March  1,  1956. 
Hetpiests  for  official  entry  blanks  and 
contest  material  should  be  sent  to: 
Shorthand  f-ontest  .Manager,  'The 
Pisterbrook  Pen  C-’ompany,  (iamden  1, 
New  Jersey. 

•  Volume  III  of  Scholarships,  Fel- 
hneships,  and  Loans,  by  S.  Norman 
Feingold,  has  Ix^en  published  by  the 
Heilman  Publishing  (-ompany,  (-am- 
bridgo  38,  Massachusetts.  The  471- 
page  lM)ok  cont.iins  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  more  than  8,()()0  scholarships, 
fellowships,  loans,  and  grants-in-aid 
that  award  more  than  $10  million 
annually. 

“Nine  out  of  ten  out.standing  Amer¬ 
icans  today  have  received  some  form 
of  student  aid  in  completing  their 
education,”  Feingold  said. 

Information  in  the  present  volume 
is  completely  new.  The  Ixiok  may  Ik* 
purcha.sed  through  the  publisher  or  at 
local  bookstores.  The  price  is  $10. 

•  “Curriculum  Patterns  in  Hiisiness 
Education”  will  Ik*  the  theme  of  the 
1956  American  liusiness  Education 
Year.'jook,  to  be  published  under  the 
joint  spon.sorship  of  the  Eastern  Husi- 
ness  Teachers  Association  and  the 
National  Hiisiness  Teachers  Asstjcia- 
tion.  It  is  edited  by  John  L.  Rowe. 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota,  and  Harry  Huff¬ 
man,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Hlacksburg, 

The  yearlwiok  is  dividt'd  into  four 
parts.  Part  I  presents  facets  of  change 
on  education  and  business.  Part  1 1  de¬ 
fines  competencies  for  successful  busi¬ 
ness  performance.  Part  HI  suggests 
curriculums  for  differt*ntiated  second¬ 
ary  school  business  programs.  Part  IV 
presents  programs  to  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  the  various  cur¬ 
riculums  designed.  'The  tentative 
publication  date  is  .April,  19.55. 
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Still  an  active  teacher  at  73, 

Mrs.  Alicf  \V.  Skinm-r,  ri'ci  nlltj  cclr- 
hratcd  her  25tli  anniversary  as  </j- 
rector  of  Mrs.  Skiniwr's  Secretarial 
Schools  <m  lAmfi  Island,  Sew  York. 
A  typinn  uustruetor  in  both  day  and 
eteninn  classes  at  one  of  her  three 
schools,  she  was  honored  hy  fellotv 
teachers  at  a  school  party.  Mrs.  Skin¬ 
ner  started  teaching’  over  -fO  years 
afio,  atul  from  IU2I  to  l^)2H  headed 
the  typin^i  department  at  Manhattan 
Preparatory  School,  Sew  York  City 


Gamma  Omega  Chapter  rv  install¬ 
ed  at  the  ihiiversily  of  Texas, 
Austin,  hy  Ardath  Stedman,  luitional 
secretary-historian  of  Pi  Ome^a  Pi. 
At  left,  charter  rnemhers  of  the  tww 
chapter  watch  Mrs.  Stedtmin  present 
the  official  chartt'r  of  the  chai>ter  to 
Pahorn  l.tier,  head  of  the  Division  of 
'P(‘arher  Traininf*  at  Texas  V.  Doctor 
Ptier  is  sjamsor  of  (larnrna  Omcaa. 
As.si.stinf'  in  the  installation  were  four 
rnemhers  of  I.ta  Chapter,  Pi  ( itm  ua 
Pi,  from  Sorih  Pexas  State  College. 


Keynote  speaker  and  workshop 
corussdtant  at  state  convention  of 
Id/dio  fiP.A,  at  rifffit,  is  Madeline 
Strony,  P.ducatiorud  Director  of  Crean 
Ptdilishinfi,  Division,  Mcdraw-Ilill 
Hook  Company.  Show  n  at  the  head 
table  are  Hill  llenrie,  1954-55  state 
UHP.A  representative,  Pat  Hayes, 
Idxiho’s  first  and  only  CPS,  Mrs. 
Strony,  Rose  Vo^et,  I  HP.  A  president, 
and  Clishy  P.dlefsen,  I  HE  A  vice- 
president,  WHP.A  treasurer. 
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NEW  BUSINESS  EQUIPMENT 


Ouplicaf*  with  World's  First  OfTice  OfFset  Machines 


Print-shop  clarity  is  hroii(;ht  to  of- 
licc  (iii()lic:itiii){  by  the  new  Ditto  Off¬ 
set  Duplicator.  Features  include  all¬ 
electric  operating  controls,  front  feed 
and  delivery,  self-rcKulatinK  i)ap<-r 
fee«ler,  and  automatic  ink  hiiild-up 
control. 

The  ima)>{e  is  placed  on  tin-  paper 
mat  l*y  a  lilho^r.-iphic  lypin({  rihiMHi, 


pen,  or  pencil.  Tin-  operator  places 
a  ream  of  blank  paper  on  tbe  paper 
elevator,  the  pape-r  can  be  fed  eitlier 
sideways  (»r  h-ngthwist*.  'I’ln-  operaioi 
touches  five  keys— motor,  ink,  moist- 
ein-r,  paper  elevator,  and  paper  feed 
— ainl  copies  roll  out  from  1,500  to 
S.OtKI  sheets  an  hour.  One  drum  han¬ 
dles  by  1 1  to  12  by  I  '1V4  ineb  mats. 

'file  machine  occupies  an  area  of 
20  by  32  incin-s;  it  weighs  340  ])ounds. 
Limited  distribution  will  comnn-nc*- 
next  month. 


lanes,  halftones,  and  solid  areas 
are  duplicated  with  ease  on  tin-  new 
Minlel  350  offset  duplicator,  priKluced 
by  A.  H.  Di<k  (!ompany,  Cdiicago, 
Aipiamatic  control  maintains  ink  and 
water  balanc-e  to  assiin-  top-grade 
copies.  Self-adjusting  cylinders  acetrpt 
all  pa|M-r  thicknesses.  Fajn-r  is  handled 
in  dimensions  from  3  by  5  inches  to 


I  I  by  10  inches.  Spc*c*<l  varies  bc-tween 
4,.5(M(  and  9,(MM)  copic-s  an  boiir. 

()th«-r  b-atures  include  a  univt-rsal 
mast(-r  clamp,  simplifit-d  c-opy  |>osi- 
tioning,  and  automatic-blanked  cyl¬ 
inder  action.  Delivc-ry  has  comim-ncc-d 
in  major  urban  areas. 


Calculator  Combines  Machines 

The  ‘‘('lassie”  lO-key  printing  cal¬ 
culator  has  biM-n  announcc-d  by  (  ilassic 
( iaiculators,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Rex* 
Rotary  Distributing  ( iorporation,  19 
West  31  Stn-c-t,  N«-w  York  (aty.  With 
a  single-  keyboard,  ‘‘( classic”  combint-s 
three-  machine-s  (multiplie-r,  duple-x, 
and  granel  totali/.e-r)— no  ne-e-d  for 
trans|)eising  figure-s. 

(!re‘elit  and  de-bit  ceihimns  can  be- 
figure-d  simultaneously  and  the;  an¬ 
swers  will  be  given  se-parately,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the-  balance-.  ’Hie-  mae-hine 
e-an  re-tain  in  its  memory  multiplica- 
tiein  re-suits,  and  use-  tbe-m  (witbout 
re-writing)  for  furthe-r  e)|)e-ratieMis. 

New  Index  System  in  Recorder 

A  roll  e>f  inde-x  slips,  wbie-h  pull 
through  and  tc-ar  off,  is  ie-ature-d  in 
the-  1950  iiKKle-l  TN  3  Rex  Re*e-e>rde-r  of 
the-  Ame-rican  Die-tating  Machine-  (aem- 
pany,  Inc.,  05  Madison  Avenue-,  Ne-w 

IS 


York  10.  Re-sponse-  has  In-e-n  imprene-d 
in  range-  and  fiele-lity. 

An  input  volume-  cemtrol  pe-rmits 
use-  e)f  the-  machine-  in  all  locations, 
re-gardle-ss  of  inte-rle-iing  noise-  con¬ 
ditions.  'I'he-  magne-tic  re--dictate  fe-a- 


ture-  allow's  single-word  e-orre-e-tions. 
I'he-  unbre-akable-  case-  is  guarante-e-d 
for  life.  De-livt-ry  will  la-gin  about 
January  1,  1950. 


Advertisers 

Alle-ii,  H.  C^,  Inc.  I 
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Desks  of  Aine-rica,  Inc.  44 

Kste-rbrook  Pe-n  (.'o.  3 

Fabe-r-f.'aste-ll  Pencil  C.'e).  45 

(ire-gg  Publishing  Div.  5,  39,  40 


lionse-bohl  Finance-  Ca)rp.  43 


\lonre)e-  C'alcnlating 

Macbine-  f’o.  7 

National  (Jasb 

Be-giste*r  C'o.  Ca)\e-r  4 

P.C.S.  43 

Be-rnington  Band  Inc.  40 

Royal  'fype-W'rite-r  f.’e).  I 

.Smitb-Ce)rona  Inc.  Cove-r  3 

Ste-ne)grapbic  .\lacbine-s,  Inc,  0 
I  neh-rwoeKl  Ce)rp.  10 


Project  is  Automatic 

The-  ne-w  Froje-e-t-O-Matic  300-walt, 
fan-cooled,  automatic  2-by-2  anel  Ban¬ 
tam  sliele-  projector  has  be-e-n  an- 
iKiiince-d  by  Vie-wle-x.  Fe-aturing  a 
built-in  automatic  sliele-  c-hange-r,  it 
proje-cts  sli<le*s  in  full  forward  or  re-- 
ve-rse-.  A  ‘'sliele--se-|e-e-tor  winelow”  is 
conve-nie-ntly  leK-ate-d  for  epiiek  .se-le-c- 
tion  of  any  slide  in  the-  tray. 

'I'he-  Froje-et-O-Matic  is  const rne-te-d 
of  aluminum  high-pre-ssure-  castings 
anel  has  a  twe)-te)ne-  wrinkle  finish. 
With  a  5-inch  f:3..5  Luxtar  le-ns  and 
comple-te-  with  case-  anel  eme-  tray,  it 
lists  at  $59.95.  .An  f;2.S  le-ns  is  avail¬ 
able-  for  only  $9.(Mt  more-.  W'rite-  to 
Vie-wle-x.  Inc.,  35-01  (pue-e-ns  Boulc- 
varel.  Long  Islanel  (aty  I,  Ne-w-  York. 

New  Products  in  Brief 

•  fhe-  l.ibrary  /Aids  Division  of 
Heyco  Froehicts  Company,  Kansas 
(Jity,  .Missouri,  has  introduced  an  all¬ 
purpose-  liepiid  plastie-  adhe-sive-,  He-y- 
Stik,  for  use-  in  the-  library,  school,  or 
offie  i-.  He-v-Stik  e  an  Im-  use-el  on  wooel, 
gla.ss,  le-athe-r,  pajre-r,  jMette-ry,  ce-ram- 
ics,  china,  etc. 

•  I'he-  Mosda  (iliple-ss  Fape-r  Fast- 
e-iie-r  binels  all  type-s  of  pape-r  se-cure-ly 
.uid  ne-atly  in  an  instantane-ous  me-- 
chanical  ope-ration.  Fe)r  fre-e-  lite-ratnre-, 
write-  to  De-partine-nt  M,  Lansdale- 
FreMlucts  (.'orporation,  Be)x  56S,  Lans- 
elale,  Fe-nnsylvania. 

•  A  stencil  for  illustrating  mimeo- 
graphe-el  school  ne-wspape-rs  or  yt-ar- 
bo(»ks  has  In-en  announce-d  by  A.  B. 
Dick  (aunpany,  (,)hicage).  Nine  sub- 
je-cts  are-  e)n  erne-  elie--impre-sse-d  stencil. 
Kacb  can  lie  cut  from  this  stencil  and 
inse-t  in  aneithe-r. 
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IDEAL  FOR  CLASSROOM  1 
Smith-Corona  "EIGHTY-El 
SECRETARIAL 


SMI  III  COROS  \  INC  SMIMISI  1  N  V  KK  \N(  II  OI  I  III  S  OR  III!  I  INI  III  \l  IRS  IN  \l  I  |•RIN^.II^\I  1.1  I  II  S 


T<-a<  h«Ts  n  iojriiizc  thi*  “coniiilffcncss”  of  the  now  Sniith-Corona  "SS”. 

Ill  aiiilition  to  a  touch  ami  a  fed  that  approaches  the  ease  of 

electric  machines,  teachers  appreciate  the  value  rif  the 

many  exclusive  tyiiiii);  features:  the  SS-character  ('<»lor-s|iee(l 

KeylioanI,  the  new  Ins' ant -Set  Marjrins  with  tw«) 

mai'Kin-stop  huttons  that  make  them  practically  foolproof,  arna/.injr 

l‘a>/e  (Jajre  that  takes  the  ^fuesswork  out  of  pa^'e-eml 

typing.  The  “HH”  is  the  fin.-st  office  typewriter  in  Smith-Corona 

history,  ruyvedly  huilt  to  withstand  constant 

classroom  usaire.  It  v'oes  a  lon^'  way  towards  helpiror  to  turn  f»ut 

happy,  efficient  secretaries.  I’hone  today  for  a  revealing  demonst  ration. 


fOll.pHON  I  f) 

SMI  I  l|.(.ni<ON A 
I  I  I  Cl  KK.  with  tlie 
iru)Hl  elfiru'iil  k<'ylK»ari| 
•  •v<-r  ilesit'iied 
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G/fStkmal  Accounting  Machines  save  us  $100,000  a  year . . . 
return  112%  annually  on  our  investment.” 

—  CONVAIR  DIVISION  of  GENfRAL  DYNAMICS  CORP. 

""Builder  of  the  World's  Most  Advonced  Aircraft  "" 


“Our  National  Accounting  Machine  System 
at  San  Diego  returns  us  $l()U,0<X)  a  year  in 
reduced  operating  costs.  This  saving  repays 
the  cost  of  our  National  System  every  year. 

“It  gives  us  other  savings,  too,  by  furnish- 
mg  prompt  information  that  permits  inven¬ 
tory  reduction,  reduction  of  shortages,  and 
a  much  better  control  of  both  production 
and  commercial  inventones. 


“All  in  all,  we  estimate  that  total  savings 
repay  about  I  12%  annually  on  our  invest¬ 
ment  We  arc  enthusiastic  about  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  dependable  National  System, 
and  are  expanding  its  use  in  other  sections 
of  our  organization  ” 


yiee  President,  Convair 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  DA  YTON  9.  onto 

977  OrrtCKS  IN  94  COUNTHIES 


fn  your  business,  loo.  National  ma¬ 
chines  will  pay  for  themselves  with 
the  money  they  save,  then  continue 
savings  as  annual  profit  Your  near¬ 
by  National  man  will  gladly  show 
how  much  you  can  save  — and  why 
your  operators  will  he  happier 

•TMAOl  MAAA  m€a  U  •  ^AT 

Q/kSUonal'  \ 

tdotnttint  mAcniius 
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